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ARTICLE I. 


Remarks upon the Two Battles of Philippi iz 
the Georgicks, which feem to contradic Hiftory 


and Geography: With a Vindication of Virgil, - 


rom the Cenfures pafs'd upon him in relation to 
that noted Paffage. By Charles Lamotte, D. D. 


Ergo inter fefe paribus concurrere telis 

Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi ; 

Nec fuit indignum fuperis bis fanguine noftro 
Emathiam, & latos Hemi pinguefcere campos. 
Virg. Georg. 1, 1. ver. 489. 
REVEREND Sir, ne 


mony ELIS excellent Poem, which gave Oc- 
RC 1D cafion to fome Remarks I lately read to 
~ hee ' . 
aT We you, will, I hops, afford me another 
Gjpetee Opportunity of clearing the Author of 
SAVORY) a wrong Senfe, which, I think, has been 
put upon him by his Commentators, and vindicating 
him from a great Licence which he is faid to have 
taken in this Place. There is, I think, never a Paf- 
fage, 
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fage, in all that Poet’s Works, which has more puz- 
zled and gravelled the Criticks, and in which they 
have been more miftaken, more plainly loft their 
Way, and overfhot the Mark, than this very Place 
before us. But what is there that Men will not do 
to ferve an Hypothefis? What Pains will not the 
Criticks take to maintain a Notion they have re- 
ceived at School, imbibed in their tender Years, 
and which therefore they are refolved to ftick to, and 
unwilling ever to part with? as * Horace has judici- 


oufly obferved, 


Turpe putant, Se. 
Que imberbes didicere fenes perdenda fateri. 


For this the Names of Provinces fhall be changed ; 
Countries fhall be removed from their proper and 
natural Situation; Places fhall be brought to meet 
which are at the greateft Diftance from each other ; 
and, laftly, for this, for the defending a wrong No- 
tion, becaufe it is an old one, Virgil, who, in point 
of Licence, is perhaps the moft cautious and modeft 
of all the ancient Poets, fhall be charged with a very 
bold Licence ; fhall be thought ignorant of one of 
the moft common Points in Geography, or wilfully 
to have violated and tranfgrefled it. The Notion 
which Criticks have jabour’d to maintain is, that the 
Poet, in this Place, fpoke of the two famous Battles, 
that of Pharfalia between Ce/ar and Pompey, and 
that of Philippi between Augu/tus on the one Side, 
and Brutus and Caffius on the other. | 
The firft Commentator I fhall take notice of is 
Servius, or rather the Compiler of the Notes that go 
under his Name, who feems to have been the moft 
unhappy of all in his Remarks upon this Place, and 
to have made no lefs than three pretty great Miftakes 
in Geography: For, iff, he fays, Philippi is a 
Town in Theffaly, near which firft Cefar and Pompey, 


* Hor. Ep. 1. 2, ep. 2, ver. 85. 
then 
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then Augufius * and Brutus, fought; which is cer- 
tainly wrong, fince Phar/alia in Theffaly was at leaft 
two hundred and forty Miles from Philippi, which 
Jay on the Borders of Macedonia. 2dly, He affirms, 
that Emathia was the fame as Theffaly, to called from 
its King Emathius. But that Emathia was either The/- 
faly, or indeed any Part of it, is what none of the 
Ancients have ever faid, as a learned Man obferves ; 
but, on the contrary, they have all affirm’d it to be 
Macedonia, or a Province of it. Laj/tly, That Com- 
mentator afferts, that Hemus is a Mountain in The/- 
faly; whereas, according to Me/a, and other Geo- 
graphers, it is a Mountain that lies in the Confines 
of Thrace and Macedonia, and by confequence is at 
a great Diftance from Theffaly, or any Part of it. — 
I do not take notice of thefe Miftakes with a Defign 
to reflect upon Servius, who certainly was a very 
learned as well as a very ancient Commentator, but 
only upon the Colleétor and Compiler of his Works ; 
{ince (as I have obferved in another Place) ‘tis agreed 
by the Learned, that the genuine Commentaries of 
that Writer are loft, and that what we have remain- 
ing of his Writings upon Virgil confift only of fhort 
Extracts out of him, and thofe done without Judg- 
ment, and full of Errors and Miftakes. 

II. Some Commentators have found a Town in 
Theffaly called 7 bebes, which was alfo named Philippi, 
which they think may have been the Scene and Ficld 
of thofe two famous Actions that determined the Em- 
pire of the World. But this is againft the Stream 
and Teftimony of all the Writers of that Age, who 
agree in placing this laft Battle between Auguftus and 
Brutus at Philippi upon the Borders of Macedonia. 


* Servius is by no means exa&t, when he fpeaks of this laft 
A@iion ; for he faith PAzéippi was the Place, ** Ubi Caefar & Bru- 
“© tus cum Caffio dimicaverit.” Which is fo lootely and ambigu- 
ovfly exprefs’d, as may lead an ignorant and unwary Reader into 
a Mikake, and make him believe that this Battle was fought be- 
tween Augufius and Brutus on the one Side, and Ca/fius on the 
other. 
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III. Others again are willing to give a larger Ex- 
tent to the Word Ematbia, fo as to make it contain 
Pharfalia, Macedonia, Philippi, and Mount Hemus, 
which they fay made up the Kingdom of Macedonia 
pofiefs’d by Alexander and his Succeffors. This, no 
doubt, may be allowed to be the Meaning of the 
Word Emathia; and thus I believe it is taken by 
Lucan, who begins his Poem with finging the Battles 
fought in Emathian* Plains. But this Extent of the 
Word cannot be admitted here, becaufe Virgil does 
not mention Emathia in general as Lucan, but {peci- 
fies the very Places of Hamus and Philippi, which 
being at fo great a Diftance from Theffaly, can have 
nothing to do with it here, as the learned Rueus has 
juftly obferved. This judicious Editor of the De/phin 
Virgil has taken abundance of Pains to clear up the 
Paflage before us, and to reconcile it with the Hy- 
pothefis of thefe two famous Battles; but I cannot 
think he has done it with any great Succefs, In the 
fecond Verfe, Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi, 
he would have iterum refer, not to Philippi, but to the 
Romanas acies. Then he faith the Senfe will be, 
that Philippi faw the Roman Armies fight twice, firft 
at Pharfalia, and a fecond time in their own Plains, 
in that famous Aétion between Brutus and Augu/- 
tus; and, to account for the Word dis in thé next 
Verfe, he faith it only relates to Emathia, and not at 
all to Hemi campos, tho’ the Conjunction Copulative 
and be directly between them; and he thinks the 
Senfe will be, that Emathia was water’d with Reman 
Blood, but efpecially Mount Hemus. 1 have fet down 
his own Words ‘| at the Bottom of the Page, and this 
he is pleafed to call /enfus planifimus. How plain 
and clear this Senfe is, and how it removes the Diffi- 
culties I propofed, I will not pretend to determine, 
but rather chufe to leave it to your better Judgment. 


* Bella per Emathios plufquam civilia campos. Lucan. /. 1. v. 1. 


+ Quafi dicat bis fanguine Romano rigata fuit Emathia, fed 
prafertim femel Hemus mons. Rueus. 
IV. And 
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IV. And, /afly, Emmenefius, the accurate Editor 
of the Variorum Notes, does not go about to defend 
Virgil, but plainly gives up the Caufe in thefe 
Words. “ It is well known (faith he) that the 
<< Poets are not very exact and accurate in Geogra- 
‘¢ phy and Situation of Places, and often commit 
<< pretty great Errors and Miftakes.” Therefore, 
he thinks, Allowance ought to be made to thofe 
Poets ; fo likewife to Florus, who has alfo afferted, 
that the two famous Battles of Pharfalia and Pbhj- 
ippi were fought on the fame Spot of Ground. 

As for the laft of thefe,* I can by no means 
think he ought to be excufed , for whatever Liber- 
ties Poets may claim, and we may grant them, yet 
fuch as thefe are utterly unworthy of an Hiftorian. 
He, of all Men, muft be modeft and correct ; he 
muft take care, of all things, to be exact in Chro- 
nology and Geography, the two Eyes and Direétors 
of Hiftory. But yet I cannot think fo hard of Vir- 
gil, who, in other Cafes, is fo careful and exact ; 
nor believe that he really took this Liberty that is 
laid to his Charge, efpecially in the Georgicks, a 
Book allow’d by learned Men to be the moft cor- 
rect and finifh’d of any of his Works. I cannot 
therefore imagine that he would have indulg’d him- 
felf in a Licence of this kind, efpecially {peaking 
of two Aétions which had fo lately happen’d in the 
Roman Empire, the firft not above thirty, the laft 
not above twenty-four Years before his Death. I 
am fure we fhould think a Poet in our Days very 
carelefs and unexa¢t, and an Hiftorian much more 
fo, that fhould tell us that the two famous Battles of 
Blenheim and Ramellies were fought by'the Duke of 
Marlborough upon the fame Spot of Ground. [ 
fhould therefore be glad if I could fet the Matter in 
another Light, and clear and vindicate Virgil in this 
Particular. To give you then my Thoughts, Sir, 
upon this Head, I cannot think the Poet had in his 
Eye the two famous Battles I have already named ; 

* Florus. 
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I rather believe, that he had Regard to the two 
Aétions that paffed between the Romans in the Plains 
of Philippi, in the firft of which Brutus got the bet- 
ter ; but Cafius, who thought all was loft, deftroy’d 
himfelf through Defpair. In the other Battle fought 
there, at fome diftance of Time (Rueus thinks it 
was about a Month after) Brutus was defeated by 
Auguftus ; and, to avoid falling into the Hands of 
his Enemies, defired his Friends to take away his 
Life. For this I have the Authority of the beft 
Writers of thofe Times. I fhall mention but two of 
them here, who, I hope, you will think make the 
Matter clear and plain. The firft is Suetonius,* 
who, tho’ he is very fhort in the military Affairs of 
Auguftus, yet exprefly fpeaks of two feparate Battles, 
and faith that in the firft that Emperor was worfted, 
drove out of his Camp, and had much ado to reach 
the Wing commanded by Antony. It may, perhaps, 
be faid this Paffage of Suetonius is not full and ex- 
prefs ; and that the Duplict Prelio in this Place may 
not imply two diftinét Battles, but only a double 
Charge, or two Attacks in one and the fame Action. 
But the other Voucher [ have to produce cannot be 
fo eluded, comes home to the Point, and fets the 
Matter beyond Difpute. The Writer I mean is 
Velieius Paterculus, who exprefly mentions two di- 
ftinét Battles fought at two different Times, in the 
firft of which Ca/fus was defeated; and, thinking 
that Brutus was fo too, was drove to Defpair, and 
ordered his Servant to lay violent Hands upon him: 
and then he adds, that + fome Days after Brutus 
encoun- 
* Inita cum Antonio & Lepido focietate, Philippenfe quoque 
Bellum, quamquam invalidus atque eger, Duplici Prelio tranfegit, 
quorum priore Caiiris exutus vix ad Antonii cornu fuga evaferat. 
Sueton. in Augufto. c.13. Sub. Init. 
+ Czfar & Antonius apud urbem Philippos cum Marco Bruto 
Caffioque acie concurrerunt. Cornu, cui Brutus preerat, impulfis 
Hoitibus, Caftra Ceefaris cepit.—Id autem, in quo Caffius fuerat, fu- 
gatum ac male multatum in altiora fe receperat Joca. Tum Caflius, 


ex fua Fortuna eventum College exiftimans, cum dimififlet evoca- 
tum, juffiffetque nunciare fibi que effet multitudo ac vis hominum 


que 
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encounter’d Ce/ar again, and being defeated, defired 
his Friend Strato to put an end to his Life. Now 
here are plainly two different Actions, and at fome 
Diftance of Time from each other, both fought in 
the fame Plains of Philippi, which 1 hope may clear 
up the Matter, and juftify Virgil of this great, and, 
I think, unaccountable Licence, which has {fo often 
been laid to his Charge. This, I hope, may fairly 
enough anfwer the Romanas Actes iterum videre Pbi- 
lippi, and the Bis fanguine nofiro. 1 find Rucus had 
fuch a Notion once, for which he only quotes the 
Authority of Plutarch, But he does not approve 
of this Solution, becaufe he thinks the Expreffion of 
the Ground being twice fatten’d with the Blood of 
the Romans, feems to imply a greater Diftance of 
Time than a Month, which P/utarch places between 
the two Actions I have before mention’d. For my 
part, I cannot fee the Force of the Objection, nor 
why it might not properly be faid, that the Plains of 
Emathia were twice in a Month water’d and manur’d 
with Roman Blood. If this be a real Difficulty 
(which I muft own I do not apprehend) I dare fay it 
_ is not fo greataone, asto bring two Armies into the 
fame Country, and fighting in the fame Field, tho’ 
they fought in two Places at fo great Diftance from 
each other. Whereas, allowing the Turn I have 
given to that Paffage, the Senfe, I think, will be 
very clear and plain, that Philippi faw the Romans 
twice fight for the Empire of the World, and that 
thofe Plains were water’d, &%¢. with the Blood of the 
Romans. I beg Leave to add but one Obfervation 
more to confirm my Opinion, and that drawn from 
the Context of Virgil ; it is thus: 


que ad fe tenderet, tardils eo nunciante, cum in vicino effet 
agmen curfu ad eum tendentium, —exiftimans Hoftes efle qui 
inruerent, Lacerna caput circumdedit, extentamque Cervicem in- 
territus Liberto prabuit.— Poft paucos deinde Dies Brutus conflixit 
cum Hoftibus, & viétus acie, cum in Tumulum noéte ex {fuga fe re- 
cepiffet, impetravit a Stratone A‘geate, familiari fuo, ut manum 
morituro commodaret fibi. Vell. Paterc. Ll. 2. ¢.70. p. 71. Elzev. 


B 4 The 
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The Poet having fhown the Importance of the fe- 
veral Prognofticks that offer themfelves to common 
Obfervation, does the fame by thofe of the Sun, in 
the following Words, 


Sol tibi figna dabit, folem quis dicere falfum 
Audeat ? Ile etiam cacos infare tumultus 
Sepe monet, &c. 


This gives him an Opportunity of enumerating the 
Prodigies that happen’d upon the Death of Fulius 
Cefar, and were the Preludes of the Civil Wars be- 
tween Oéfavius and his Murderers. 


Tile etiam extinéto miferatus Cafare Romam, 
Cum caput obfcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque aternam timuerunt fecula notiem, &c. 


With abundance of other Prognofticks; then he 
concludes with this Paffage before us, 


Ergo inter fefe paribus concurrere telis, &c. 


Now if there is any Connexion between the Line, J//e 
etiam extinito, &c. and Ergo inter fefe, as 1 cannot 
but think there muft ; if Ergo be an Inference from 
thofe Prodigies which attended the Death of Cefar, 
as it may be very reafonably fuppos’d, then the 
Fight of Pharfalia muft be entirely out of the 
Queftion. For, what Relation could this Battle have 
to the Death of Ce/ar, which happen’d above three 
Years after? Granting this Connexion to be true, 
then the Senfe of the Paffage will plainly be this ; 
The Gods, therefore, incens’d at the Murder of Ce- 
far, fuffer’d the Romans to break out into Difcord 
and cruel Civil Wars ; twice to engage on the fame 
Spot of Ground, and twice to water and fatten the 
Plains of Philippi with their Blood. Taking the 
Poet’s Words in that Point of View, then the Senfe 
will be plain, the Connexion clear, and the a 

wil 
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will be entirely juft. This will, I conceive, fet this 
Paffage in a new Light, give an additional Beauty 
to it, and make the Compliment greater ; which, I 
make no doubt, the Poet intended to Auguftus in this 
Place. 

But that you may fee, Sir, I do not defign to 
fhift and avoid any Difficulties, I fhall next confi- 
der the Authors that are quoted by the Criticks in 
defence of the former Opinion. The firft of thefe 
is Ovid, who, {peaking by way of Prophecy, of 
the Greatnefs of Augujtus, faith, 


* Pharfalia fentiet illum, 
Emathiaque iterum madefatta cede Philippi. 


Thefe Words, at firft fight, feem clearly to affert 
what I have here denied ; but if we underftand the 
firft Sentence, Pharfalia fentiet illum, Pharfalia thall 
hear of him, and of his Exploits, which is the Mean- 
ing of the word Sentire in Terence, and fome of the 
beft Latin Writers, then the Jaft Verfe will agree 
with my Opinion, and will make this plain and eafy 
Senfe, That the Plains of Philippi were twice water’d 
with the Blood of the Romans. But if this Paffage 
of Ovid does not appear fo clear under the Light I 
have placed it, I beg it may be confider’d as one of 
thofe Prophecies which are ufually deliver’d in a 
loofe, obfcure and ambiguous Manner. For, I can 
never believe that a Man of Ovid’s Judgment, and 
who lived in the very Time of the laft of thefe 
Actions, fhould have confounded thefe two Coun- 
tries, and have made Pharfalia and Philippi to be 
the fame Place, which are fo intirely different, and 
fo widely diftant from each other. ‘The laft Author 
quoted by the Learned in this Cafe is Florus, who, 
I muft confefs, is directly againft me ; for he afferts, 
in exprefs Terms, that thefe two Battles were fought 


* Ovid. Metam. L. 15, 1. 823. 
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in the fame Field*, and upon the fame Spot of 
Ground. The moft favourable thing that I think 
can be faid for this Writer is, that he was led into 
that Error by miftaking the Senfe of Virgil in this 
Place, as fome learned Men have done after him, 
Be it as it will, Iam not much concern’d with the 
Authority of Florus, having already fhewn, that the 
Matter of Fact is falfe. And tho’ this Licence, fup- 
pofing it was one, might be allow’d in Virgil by the 
Right of a Poet, -yet fuch a Liberty can never be 
pardon’d in an Hiftorian: tho’ I queftion whether 
Florus deferves that Name, whofe Work is rather a 
Panegyrick, than a Hiftory of the Romans ; rather 
an Encomium, than an exact Account of the Actions 
of that People. For this he greedily catches at every 
thing that makes for their Glory, is full of Flights 
and poetical Conceits, every where gives into the 
wonderful, prefers things that are hardly credible 
to thofe that are more probable, and often conceals 
and diffembles real Faéts which make for the Honour 
of the Romans, or puts a falfe Turn and Colour upon 
them. Of this I could give you many Inftances, 
but that I fear to tire and weary out your Patience ; 

fo I fhall referve this to fome other Opportunity, 

and perhaps make it the Subject of another Epiftle. 


* Illi paratis ingentibus copiis eandem, que fatalis Cn. Pom- 
peio fuerat, harenam infiderunt. Flor. 1. 4. c. 7. 


N. B. Dr. Littleton is very unlucky in his Diétionary, in his 

_ Remark upon the Word Philippi. For, taking no notice this was 
the Field of Battle between Augu/ffus and Cefar’s Murderers, Brutus 
and Cafius, he only faith, Hi Campi Philippici ubi inter Cafarem 
&S Pompeium pugnatum eft. So omitting the Action that really hap- 
pened there, he places a Battle that never was fought in that on. 
— Sed aliquando bonus dormitat. 
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ARTICLE IL. 

A new and accurate METHOD of delineating 
all the Parts of the different Orders in Ar- 
CHITECTURE, by means of a well-contrived 
and moft eafily-managed Inftrument ; whereon 
the juft Proportions of the principal Members, 
and of their feveral Parts, are fo difpofed, as 
wholly to avoid the Difficulty of the Fractional 
Parts that ufually attend thofe Operations. 
Englifl’d from the Original Italian of Ottavio 
Revefi Bruti, 6y Thomas Malie, Gent; Lon- 
don: Printed for Fletcher Gyles, over-againft 
Gray’s-Inn, Holborn, 1737. Folio. Mlufirated 
with fifty-one Copper-Plates, 


HIS Book was firft printed in Jtalian at Vi- 
cenza in 1627; and as it contains a Method 
both ingenious and eafy for the Knowledge and Prac- 
tice of what is moft material in Architecture, it was 
this Year tranflated and publifh’d in our Language, 
by the Direction of the Earl of Burlington, that nobie 
Encourager of, and moft knowing Judge in, this Art; 
that the Engli/h Architeéts might have the Benefit of 
an Invention fo manifeftly ufeful. 

If the various Ufes be rightly confider’d to which 
the curious Inftrument herein defcribed can be ap-. 
plied, it will be looked upon as a Mafter-piece in its 
Kind ; for thereby every thing required in this noble 
Art may be perform’d in a more expeditious manner 
than is ufually done, and the many different Calcula- 
tions may be avoided that moft commonly prove 
both tedious and uncertain to thofe who are not ex- 
ceedingly well vers’d in Arithmetick ; the juft Pro- 
portions of the principal Members, and of their fe- 
veral Parts, being fo difpofed thereon, as wholly to 
obviate the Difficulty of the fractional Parts that ge- 
nerally attend thefe Operations, 

By the Precepts our judicious Author here delivers, 
every Perfon may, with great Facility, and without 

any 
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any other Inftruction, learn to form the five Orders, 
and find the Quantity of their feveral Parts, with 
every particular Ornament belonging to the fame ; 
as alfo thoroughly acquaint himfelf with whatever is 
neceffary to be known in Architecture, fo far as 
regards the proper and exact Difpofition of the Parts 
of all perfectly fine Buildings, or to the Order, Sy- 
metry and Beauty of every truly magnificent Structure. 

Let me add, with refpect to this excellent Inftru- 
ment, whereby fo many valuable Problems are re- 
folved, that it is capable of receiving Scales, not only 
for Architecture, but alfo for Geometry, Dialling, 
Arithmetick, and Mufick ; the manner of applying 
it to all which may be immediately gathered from the 
Direétions concerning the Ufe of it, with relation to 
the Subject of this Treatife, whereof it may fuffice 
to give the following general Account. 

The Author, after a fhort Defcription of the Fa- 
brick and Divifion of the Parts belonging to this In- 
ftrument, fhews, in XLIX Operations, how to de- 
Jineate all the Parts of the different Orders in Archi- 
tecture, by means of it, with greater Facility than can 
be effected by any other Method whatfoever, 

He begins with the Tu/can, that being the firft, 
fimpleft, and moft eafy ; by the Example of which 
any one may readily comprehend how to form the 
other Orders. What he teaches us with refpect to 
this is, to form Colonades and Arches with and with- 
out Pedeftals, to form Doors, Niches, Bafements, the 
Entablature and the Cornices of Doors, 

In the Dorick Order, which has a great Affinity 
with the foregoing, differing in nothing but the Lines, 
he inftructs us how to place Doors within Colonades 
and Arches, with and without Pedeftals; how to dif- 
pofe them in plain Fronts, and make them propor- 
tional to Niches. We have here likewife an ufeful 
Obfervation upon the Cornice in the Entablature of 
this Order, and a Method by any Cornice to form ano- 
ther greater or lefs, in one given Proportion. 

Jn the Jonick Order, he fhews how Niches are to be 

placed 
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placed within Colonades and Arches, with or without 
Pedeftals, on each Side of Doors, and in plain 
Fronts; with fome proper Remarks in regard of the 
Bafements, and of the Capital in the Joxick Entabla- 
ture, with Dire€tions to form the Orders with their 
Members of any required Dimenfions, 

Having taught us how to form the Orders, and 
place Doors, Niches and Windows within Colonades 
and Arches; to render the Work yet more ferviceable, 
our Author proceeds to inform us, how to meafure 
them by the Inftrument, know the Quantity of their 
feveral Parts, and place them in great Building. All 
this is exemplified in the Compofite Order ; in treating 
of which he furnifhes us with divers Methods of 
Menfuration, and propofes fome neceffary Cautions 
relating to them: He directs us how to vary the 
Members, either for Beauty or to leflen Expence, 
and place the Parts of one Order in another ; like- 
wife in what Manner thofe Members are to be made 
proportional to the Parts of the Orders wherein they 
are to be placed, and finally to take away from a 
Profile any one of its Members, and enlarge the 
others proportionably: This laft Article is preceded 
by an Obfervation upon the Capital in the Compoj/ite 
Entablature. 

When we come to thofe Plates whereon the Corin- 
thian Order is delineated, our Author lays down a 
Variety of Inftructions for placing the Orders the one 
upon the other, for forming them by any given Ra- 
tio’s, for making a Capital or Bafe fuitable to any 
given Column that wants either, and, vice ver/a, for 
adjufting a Column to any given Capital ; with other 
Problems of a like Nature, equally requifite to the 
Perfe€tion of the Art here infifted on. 

TheWork concludes with fevera] neceffary Rules for 
the particular Ornaments of the Orders, as fluting the 
Columns, turning the Voluta and Scrolls, fhewing how 
the latter are to be applied to the Cornices, and alfo how 
Balufters and Colonets are to be gracefully fhaped. 

There are fifty Folio Copper- Plates in this Volume, 
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ARTICLE IIL 


A LeTTER fo Dr. Pemberton, from the Author 
of the Queries propofed to him in September 
and November. 


SIR, 

A* you had done me the Honour, tho’ an anony- 
mous Writer, to return fome Anfwer to the 

Queries I propofed to you in September laft, I flat- 
ter’d myfelf with the Hopes you would have fhewn 
the fame Regard to thofe I laid before you in No- 
vember ; and the rather, for that fomething of a Re- 
ply to thefe laft feemed indifpenfably neceffary, in 
order to clear you from the Sufpicion of wilful and 
premeditated falfe Quotation; a thing, you know, 
which is not only a fhrewd Sign of a bad Caufe, but 
a certain Proof of a bad Mind. 

Had you been pleafed to gratify this Expectation, 
I fhould have thought it incumbent on me, as a 
Friend.to Truth and Plain-dealing, either to declare 
myfelf fully fatisfy’d with your Reply, or, in cafe it 
were infufficient and wanted any farther Explanation, 
to have given you the Trouble of a few more Queries. 

But, by your late Advertifement, finding mytelf ut- 
terly difappointed in thefe Hopes, I intend not to im- 
portune you any farther, but fhall for the future be 
as filent as Philalethes. In this Condition you cannot, 
fure, be fo ungenerous as to infult me. You fee 
plainly my Silence, as well as his,.is only conditional. 
I thall be filent, uniEss you anfwer my Queries ; he, 
UNLESS you explain the Lemma. You know how 
to open both qur Mouths whenever you think fit. 

But, as the anfwering my Queries may be fome- 
thing difficult, and to explain the Lemma otherwife 
than he has done, is, you know, utterly impoffible, I 
take it for granted our Correfpondence is at an end. 
I have therefore nothing more to fay, but to con— 
gratulate you upon this new Method you have in- 
. vented 
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vented, of putting all Adverfaries undoubtedly to Si- 
lence, by being filent yourfelf, in regard to the Point 
in which the Effence of the Controver{y confifts, upon 
this Parthian Manner of routing the Enemy by run- 
ning away from him. 

This, Sir, does you no lefs Honour than the fin- 
gular and furprifing Argument you have invented to 
juftify your Method of Quotation: A Reafon un- 
thought of by the ableft Controverfial Writers of all 
Ages, paft or prefent. How would fome Perfons 
we have known, have hugg’d themfelves, had they 
but thought of fuch a Reafon! What Advantage 
would it not have given them over a B-----t, or a 
C----ke, a H-----y, or a L----ck ? They might then 
have been at full liberty to quote the Words of their 
Antagonifts by piece-meal, in order to give them a 
Meaning the Writer never thought of, and to fup- 
prefs fuch other Words as muft have fhown the real 
Meaning of what w@re quoted, fuch Words as, in 
your Phrafe, had Power to metamorphofe the falfe Pro- 
pofition, they cenfured, into a true one: had they on 
this Account been charged with foul Play, it was only 
faying, I left out fuch Words, becaufe I looked upon 
them as fubjoined by way of Interpretation, and all 
Mankind muft have been fatished. After an Anfwer 
fo abundantly fufficient, they might fairly have faid 
with you, it feems /o expre/s and full, that to attempt 
any farther Explanation of it would be uo le/s than an 
Ajfront. to the Underftanding of every Reader. | 

But amidft all thefe;Commendations, which you 
fo highly deferve, and I as freely beftow, I muft 
take the Liberty to acquaint you with one or two 
Particulars, in your late Advertijement, which | a little 
miflike. 

You feem to have forgot the Purpofe of your Wri- 
ting, which, you fay, is fully accomplifbed. Was it 
to put Philalethes to Silence ? Or, to make Sir J/aae 
Newton's Doétrine be clearly underflood, and freed from 
Objections as fpeedily as poffible? fPbilalethes, you 
know, made no Objections. 

Alfo 
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Alfo you, who are defervedly looked upon as a 
Cenfor Morum to other Writers, fhould, methinks, 
have abftain’d from fuch unpolifh’d Terms, as Cavils, 

roundle[s Confidence, trifling Altercation, and efpecially 
Fors fo coarfe a Word as Nonjenfe. This laft, I need 
not tell you, feems to bear a little hard upon Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Once before, out of theRe/pect due from 
you to his Memory, a fofter Phrafe was ufed, unguarded 
Words. Unguarded, tho’ at the fame time the wary 
old Knight cry’d out, Cave. But whether Non/en/e, 
or unguarded Words, 1 muft acquaint you, Perfons 
of clearer Heads differ from you in that Particular. 

You fay likewife, J till think thofe Anfwers fo ex- 
prefs and full, &c. How, Sir? Stitt? What after 
you have read my laft Queries ? In this, the Opi- 
nion I have of your Underftanding makes me almoft 
doubt of your Sincerity; and I am afraid, thofe, 
who are perfuaded of your Sincerity, will be apt to 
queftion your Underftanding. , I am, 


SIR, 
Your very humble Servant, 


The Author of the Queries, 

























ARTICLE IV. 


ey mentioned a Difpute upon fome very abitrufe 
Subjects, carried on by an Epiftolary Intercourfe 
between the Rev. Mr. Fackfon and William Dudgeon 
a Gentleman in Berk/hire. The Letters of both were 
‘printed together a few Months ago, for ‘fobz and 
Paul Knapton, at the Crown in Ludgate-ftreet, in an 
Offavo Pamphlet. Since then a fecond Collection 
has been publifh’d in the fame Size, by the fame 
Bookfellers, As I am apt to believe the Controverfy 
is come to an Iffue, I fhall now prefent the fpecula- 
tive Reader with a Summary of it. In general it 
concerns the Immenfity and Unity of God the Ex- 
iftence of material and {piritual Subjtance,; Gods mo- 
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val Government of the World; the Nature of. Neceffty 
and Fate, and of Liberty of Aftion; and the Founda- 
tion, Diftinétion, and Confequences of Virtue and Vice, 
Good and Evil. It was occafioned by two Books of 
Mr. Fack/on’s, one entituled, The Exiffence and Unity 
of God proved from bis Nature and Attributes. The 
other being the Defence of it. 

Mr. Dudgeon had carefully perufed thefe Books, and 
he thought that Mr, fack/on had therein fully demon- 
{trated the neceffary Exijtence of God, his Eternity, 
Immenfity, and Unity: but then he could frame no 
Idea of bis Power being exerted ad Extra, {requently 
fuppofed and argued from in both thofe Treatifes : 
nay, he apprehended a Power exerted either from 
Eternity or in Time, ad Extra, with refpect to the 
immenfe Being, to be impoffible ; and the Suppofition 
of it, or of any Thing’s exifting, in confequence 
thereof, ad Extra, while nothing can be imagined to 
exift externally to the immenjf2 Subftance, a Contra- 
diction in Terms. 

Mr. Fackfon, in Anfwer to this, firft defines the 
Meaning of God’s exerting Power ad Extra to be, 
‘© The Exertion of Power in the Production or Go- 
<s vernment of Things of extraneous Effence and 
“© Subftance, or fuch as are not his Subitance, and 
‘© whofe Exiftence is in Space, and comprehended 
«¢ by the immenfe omniprefent Subftance of God.” 
And then he direétly afferts, in Oppofition to Mr. 
Dudgeon, that “ The Subftance of God compre- 
<¢ hending all Things, does not exclude the Exiftence 
“¢ of Things comprehended by it, or make them to 
“© be his Subftance: nor does the Nature of one 
«* immenfe Being exclude the Poffibility of the Ex- 
‘ iftence of other Beings, whether finite or infinite 5 
‘¢ but only of another immenfe Being of the fame 
ss Kind.” 

This did not prove fatisfactory to Mr. Dudgeon, 
who in a fecond Letter repeats and enforces his Ob- 
jection. *“ Exertion of Power, fays he, hath a ne- 
“* ceffary Relation to particular Place, Time, Mo- 

CC <“¢ tion, 
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«< tion, Change; all which Ideas are contradictory 
‘ co our Ideas of an immenfe Subftance. ---- But fup- 
¢ pofing the Exiftence of other Subftances, in confe- 
¢ quence of God’s Exertion of Power, to be po/fible, 

< yet the immen/e Subftance cannot comprehend ano- 
¢ ther Subftance of different kind, unlefs it hath Va- 

cuity in it, equal to the real Dimenfions of the 
comprehended Subftance, which is a Suppofing it 
immenfe and not immenfe at the fame time. ---- 

But if it be faid that the Divine Subftance pene- 

trates or pervades the Subftances comprehended by 

it, and that yet the Penetration is not mutual; this 
is attempting to defend one Impoffibility by ano- 
ther: or elfe we muft fuppofe that the one hath 

no real Dimenfions, and confequently is no real di- 
¢ {tinct Subftance and Exiftence: wherefore, if the 
«¢ Divine Immenfity is demonftrated, no other Sub- 
«¢ ftance exifts.” 

Some Paffages of Mr. Fack/on's Reply to this are 
as follow. ‘* You allow, fays he to Mr. Dudgeon, 
«¢ the Divine Subftance is immienfe ; and fince it is 
<< felf-evident, that there are other Exiftents, their 

¢ Place of Exiftence muft be the Divine Immenfity 

«© or Space, which cannot exclude folid Exiftents, 
¢ unlefs itfelf be folid; which Motion demonftrates 
<¢ it not to be: nor unfolid Exiftents, unlef they are 
«© of the fame kind, and coincided with it by Uni- 
‘ formity of Exiftence. The Exertion of the Di- 
«¢ vine Power requires no particular Place, Motion, 
¢ &F¢, ---- When the human Mind exerts Power, as 

«< by Volition, Reflection, &c. the Exertion of thefe 
© Powers fuppofes no Place, but that of the intellec- 
«* tual Subftance: Power is exerted in the Mind it- 
‘¢ felf. So God’s Power is not exerted extraneous to 
‘¢. his Subftance ; it exifts and is exerted in his Sub- 
‘¢ ftance, not out of it, whatever is the Effect or 
¢¢ Production of that Exertion. ---- There is no Ab- 
‘¢ furdity in fuppofing that God is Locus OMNIUM. 

«© IT cannot eafily conceive different Kinds of Exten- 

‘© fion, as I can of Subftance and Exiftence. If 

“¢ finite 
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‘< finite changeable Subftance exifts not, or is annihila- 
«¢ ted, I cannot conceive Space to be annihilated, or to 
be more or lefs than it neceffarily is—T he Exiftence 
‘¢ of Subftance fuppofes Extenfion and Space ; but 
¢< whether the Dimenfions of finite mutable Exiftents 
‘© are diftinét from Space itfelf, is very difficult to 
«s determine. — If Extenfion diftiné from Space does 
‘¢ exift, and belong to other Exiftents, it is eflen- 
“¢ tially diftinét in kind from Space, as being folid 
«© and moveable. — Ido not at all fee the Confe- 
«¢ quence of Space, * or the Immenfity of God’s Sub- 
¢¢ {tance, excluding the Exiftence of all other Sub- 
«¢ {tances — any more than that the Immenfity or 
‘© Infinity of his Properties, as Power, Knowledge, &c, 
<< muft neceffarily exclude the Exiftence of other 
‘¢ finite Properties. -f- 

In the Anfwer to this Letter Mr. Dudgeon charges 
Mr. Fack/on with begging the Queftion, when in his 
laft he fays, that the Exiflence of fomething which is 
not the immenfe Subftance of God, or any Property of 
it, is felf-evident. This, as he fays, is the Point yet 
to be proved. He can, as he adds, eafily conceive 


a 


* Space is here fynonimous with the Jmmenfity of the Divine 
Subftance. The Divine Jmmen/ity is an abitra&t Idea. Is it not odd 
to talk of an abfra& Idea excluding the Exiltence of other Sudb- 
france? No one ever could fuppofe that Space excluded the Ex- 
iftencé of any Subftance ; but it is eafy and rational enough to fup- 


pofe, a Subitance that abfolutely fills the Whole of Space muft ex- 


clude the Exiftence of all other Subftance out of that Space which 
it entirely fills. And if Space is filled, it is fo no lefs with regard 
to Beings of a different than of the /ame Prefence. In fhort, how 
juftly foever Mr. Fack/on may charge Mr. Dudgeon’s Notion here 
with Abfurdity, 1 greatly queftion if he can clear his own Scheme 
from the fame Imputation. That Fancy of God’s fil/ing infinue 
Space can never, I fear, be difengaged trom Mr. Dudgeon’s Confe- 
quences : and feeing thefe Coniequences are oppofite to our cleareft 
Conceptions, we have fome Reafon to doubt the Truth of that 
Principle from which they feem fo readily to flow.— Upon a Sur- 
vey of the whole Debate it appears, that thefe acute and ingenious 
Difputants have fairly overthrown one another’s Tenets, but have 
neither of them eftablifh’d their own. 


+ Methinks every one that confiders muft difern the Cafes te 
be widely different. - 
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that the Idea of an immenfe Subftance includes the 
Idea of infinite Power to fupport infinite Modes, in- 
hering in it; but to fuppofe other Subftances, befides 
it, finite or infinite, of different kind, to exift, appears 
to him an abfolute Impoffibility. And this he appre- 
hends to be agreeable to what Mr. Fack/on himfelf had 
faid in Defence of Exiftence and Unity, p. 179. viz. That 
one Being can no more have the fame Prefence than the 
fame Exiflence, or than it can be the fame Being with 
another. ** Now the Divine Subftance being omni- 
<< prefent, either it hath the fame Prefence with the 
«¢ fuppofed different Subftances, which Mr. Sack/on 
<< owns to be, as indeed it is, impoffible; or elfe 
<< they have no Prefence at all; and confequently no 
‘ diftin& Exiftence or Subftance.— An immenfe 
«© Subftance comprehending another or different Sub- 
«¢ {tance is an impoffible Suppofition : as on the con- 
‘© trary, it is evident, that any comprehending Sub- 
“< ftance muft have Vacuity in it, equal to the real 
‘© Dimenfions of the comprehended Subftance or Sub- 
«© {tances ; which to fuppofe of the immenfe Sub- 
“¢ ftance is a plain Contradiction ; and a finite Sub- 
<< ftance of no Dimenfions is an Abfurdity.” Mr. 
Fackfon at the Clofe of his laft Letter had hinted, as 
if Mr. Dudgeon’s Reafoning might infer the Impoffibi- 
lity of any Exiftence but of God, which he calls an 
evident Abfurdity. Mr. Dudgeon here owns the Con- 
fequence, if by Exiftence is meant Subftance; and the 
Abfurdity, as he fays, feems to lie in the contrary 
Suppofition. But if by Exiftence be meant Things 
immediately dependent upon, and comprehended by, 
the immenfe Subftance or Being, no fuch Conclufion 
follows. He goes on, “ Intelligence and Will, as 
<* they are Properties of the one infinite Being, have 
“* no relation to particular Time, Place, &c. But 
“¢ forVolitions, Reflections, &¥c. they have a neceflary 
“* relation to particular Time, at leaft.? He carries 
this Confideration fomewhat farther, but what I have 
guoted may fuffice, 
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In the Anfwer to this, Mr. Zackfz tells Mr. Dud- 
geon, that in confeffling bim/elf to,exift,, he owned 
that to be felf-evident_which Mr. Fack/on’held: to be 
fo, but which he faid was the Point ,to*be. proved: 
for his own Exiftence, which is diftin& from God's, 
muft be either Subftance or Property ; and yet nei- 
ther God’s Subftance or any Property of it. — And 
then as to the Objection againft the Exiftence of any 
Subftance but God’s, from there being no Vacuity in 
it to comprehend any other, he fays, ‘* Finite Ex- 
‘< iftents, and Motion of Exiftents, are fo far from 
‘© being incompatible with the Immenfity of the Di- 
vine Subftance or Space, that they cannot be con- 
ceived without the Prefuppofition of it; and are 
only excluded by the Immenfity of the fame fpe- 
cifick Subftance, or by folid or refifting Sub- 
ftance. God’s Prefence excludes the Prefence 
of nothing which has not the fame Prefence or 
Mode of Exiftence: and Modes or Properties 
«© cannot be conceived without fome kind of Pre- 
‘¢ fence belonging to them. Whatever we are, fure 
<< we move and aét in Space, and fo are prefent in it. 
In the Letter wherein Mr, Dudgeon replies to this, 
he is very explicite in delivering thofe Opinions, for 
the fake of which he engaged in this Controverfy, 
and which he had not fo diftinétly afferted betore. 
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<< I confe/s, fays he, my own Exiftence, moft certain ; 


“© but that J, a diftiné? Subftance, exift, I never faid. 
*¢ On the contrary, I faid, * that I immediately de- 
<s pend upon, and am fupported and comprehended 
‘ by the omnipotent and omniprefent Subftance of 
“© God ; which is confiftent with the Exiftence of 
*¢ one only Subftance, and every thing’s being Mo- 
‘¢ difications of his Effence.* — Mr. / udgeon thinks 
this Notion fhould not appear irrational to Mr, Fack- 
Jon, who himfelf fays in his Exijfence and Unity, The 
finite Continuance or Time of every Thing, 1s their Exif- 
tence in particular Portions of God’s Duration. Now, 
as he afks, may not their finite Exiftence itfelf be as 


* He does fo in his preceding Letter. 
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well particular Portions of God’s Immenfity or Sub- 
ftance, and their finite Intelligence particular Por- 
tions of God's Intelligence ; or, to ufe another Ex- 
preffion of Mr, Fack/on’s, particular Conceptions of his 
Being, or different Modes of Apprebenfion ?--- «* What- 
<< ever therefore, as he adds, is conceived to exift in 
“‘ this immenfe Subftance, muft be Properties of it, 
«* or partial Conceptions of its Being. The relative 
«¢ Ideas of Motion and Refiftance, Solidity and Un- 
ss folidity, are excited in me; but that a merely inert 
“< Subftance, fuch as Matter is imagined to be, fhould 
‘© be the Caufe of thefe Ideas, is a plain Contradic- 
s< tion to its Jnaffivity; nor can I, from thefe Ideas, 
<«¢ infer any other Exiftence, but that of the aniver/al 
ss Caufe or Mind, who ftands in no need of fecond 
‘© Caufes, Inftruments, and Occafions.--- [Two or 
«< more Beings of the fame Prefence is a contradic- 
“* tory Suppofition: it is fuppofing them different 
«© Beings; while they are the fame Being. That fome- 
‘s thing exifts, is evident a pofteriori; and that one 
‘¢ eternal immenfe Subjiance exifts, is demonftrable 
‘© 4 priori; therefore as two or more Beings can uno 
<s more have the fame Prefence than the fame Exi/- 
“© tence, no other Subfiance exifts but the one immenfe 
‘¢ Being, and all Things are Modes, or partial Con- 
‘< ceptions of bis Exiftence or Effence]--- Space being 
‘¢ God’s individual Immenfity or Prefence, We are 
‘¢ therefore partial Conceptions of his Prefence and 
‘«¢ Subftance, otherwife we have a di/tiné? Prefence or 
‘¢ Exiffence, and there are Parts of Space where God 
‘¢ zs not prefent. 

As this Letter gave Mr. Fack/on a fuller Under- 
ftanditg of Mr. Dudgeon’s Nation than he had be- 
fore, he now tells him, he has nothing more to do, 
than to fhew him the great and evident Abfurdities 
of it, The Paffage that efpecially contains his Opi- 
' pion, is that above, which I have comprehended be- 
tween Crotchets, and which Mr. Dudgeon, in his Let- 
ter, calls demonftrative Reafoning, But Mr. Yack- 
fon had fo different an Idea of it, that he ventures to 
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fay, nothing can be more unlike real Demontftration. 
The Premifes have nothing to do with the Conclu- 
fion; and the Conclufion, as appears to him, is bi 

with manifeft Abfurdities. He makes the follow- 
ing Obfervations on it ; 1. Two Beings of the /ame 
‘Prefence is indeed a Contradiction ; but two Beings, 
the Mode of whofe Exiftence or Prefence is effen- 
tially diftiné, are no Contradiction ; * and this is the 
Cafe of us finite contingent Beings, and of God, who 
is felf-exiftent : we exift in a contingent manner by 
God’s Will ; God exifts not contingently, or by any 
Will, but in a felf-exiftent manner; which makes 
his Prefence of a Kind and Nature effentially di- 
ftinét from ours. 2. If no fecond Caufes exift, as 
Mr. Dudgeon afferts in the former Part of the fore- 
going Letter, and there is only one univerfal Caufe, 
all other Things being mere Modifications of it, it 
cannot be proved @ pofferiori that fomething exifts. 
3. The Conclufion that nothing exifts, but God and 
Modes, or partial Conceptions of his Exiftence, has 
no Relation to the Premifes from whence Mr. Dudgeon 
drew it ; and is attended with the following plain Ab- 
furdities. Firft, it follows from hence, that We and 
Matter are not only eternal but felf-exiflent and im- 
mutable, becaufe it is demonftrable, that all the Modes 
or Properties of Gad’s Subftance are founded on that 
Neceffity, which is the Ground of his Exiftence, and 
are with the Subftance eternal and immutable, 
Secondly, it follows again, That either we are not 
Agents diftinét from God, or elfe that as many 
felf-exiftent Agents exift as there are intelligent 
Agents diftinét from God, and all thefe in one Sub- 
ftance, which cannot be divided fo much as men- 
tally. Thirdly, it follows, That if our Intelligence 
and Agency are founded in the Divine Subftance, or 


* If there are any Beings which can exift in Space without 
filling Space, this Obfervation is right ; but if every Being, which 
exitts, fills up a Portion of it, then I cannot fee what Ground 
there is for it: Whatever fills Space excludes other Things, mere- 
ly becaufe of its filling that Space, and not on aecount of aay 
Mode of Exifteace. I ufe fil/ing here in a real ani phyfical, not 
in a loofe and vulgar Senfe, 
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are only Modifications or Properties of the Divine 
Subftance, our Intelligence and Agency muft be per- 
feét and infinite. There can be no Imperfection of 
Thinking or Aéting, confequently no Sin or Error ; 
which felf-evidently proves that we are not Modes of 
God's Subftance, but diftinét intelligent Agents, finite 
and mutable. 
All this carried no Conviction with it to Mr. Dud- 
‘ geon, as is plain by his Anfwer. He ftill looked upon 
what he had advanced as ftri¢t Demonftration ; and 
it yet appeared to him true, with the Evidence of a 
Maxim, That if God exifis always and every where, he 
is every thing, whether Subjtance or Properties. And 
he thinks the Foundation of all Mr. Fack/on’s Rea- 
foning to the contrary is built upon a bare Suppofition, 
which ought to be proved, viz. the Exiftence of ma- 
terial or immaterial Subftance, the Mode of whofe Exi/- 
tence or Prefence is effentially diflinit from Gods, 
Much of this Letter is taken up in proving that 
material Subftance, as, vulgarly conceived, cannot 
poffibly exift. There runs through it an Air of 
Paffion not ufual with this Gentleman. It is in- 
tended for a full Refutation of the common Notion 
of Metaphyficians concerning Subftance, or the un- 
known Subftratum of Properties ; which Subftratum 
he treats as a Chimera. It clofes with thefe Pro- 
pofitions, ‘* God is the immediate Supporter or 
«© Caufe of Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Vegetables, and 
*¢ all the various Combinations of /enjfible Ideas. 
—§© We are his Offspring, and he works in us both to 
<¢ will and to do of bis good Pleafure, and none can 
“ refift bis Will. God exifts neceffarily ; his Difpo- 
*< fition is neceffarily good; his Will is neceflarily 
** determin’d by his Difpofition ; his Knowledge and 
‘¢ Power are both neceffarily fubfervient to his Will ; 
‘s and thus the Chain of Necefity, (not external but 
internal) lies in order of Nature, and runs through 
“< all God’s neceffary and voluntary Manifeftations of 
‘< himfelf, and there is no real or abfolute Evil, Sin, 
‘ or Error, in all Nature ; although fome Ideas are 
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<< relatively pleafant or painful, as are the Ideas of 
«¢ Virtue and Vice.” 

Mr. Fackfon not prefently anfwering this Letter, 
Mr. Dudgeon wrote to him again, and tells him, 
That he had own’d fpiritual and material Subftance 
to agree in one common Mode of Exiftence, viz, 
Extenfion, and fo to fill a part of Space at leaft, 
and have Dimenfions ; as likewife that if Matter, to 
which the Property of Solidity belong’d, was proved 
to be immenfe, it would conclude in favour of the 
Exiftence of one only Subftance: ** For the fame 
«© Reafon, he fays, allowing fpiritual Subftance to 
<¢ be immenfe, is as much to his Purpofe ; for where 


“ 


_ * can Matter, which hath the fame Mode of Exif- 


© 


“ 


tence with Spirit, viz. Extenfion, exift, unlefs a 
Penetration of Dimenfions is allow’d? which is im- 
poffible ; and a Being of no Dimenfions, or un- 
extended, not occupying Space, exifts uo where, or 
is a Chimera.” 
In the Reply to this and the foregoing Letter, 
Mr. Fack/on, atter a Recapitulation of what Mr. Dud- 
geon had hitherto offer’d, fays to him, ** You fup- 
<< pofe God to excite Ideas in us; I afk what 1s 
«s this us, that has Ideas excited in it? If it is z 
real exiftent living and intelligent Subftance, the 
Difpute is at an end, unlefs we are the a. 
Subftance it felf; which 1s abfurdly fuppofing 
Pain, Error, and Imperfection in God: If this, 
us is diftinét from God, as it muf€ be, and is not 
a Subfiance, it iseither a mere Idea, or a Connec- 
tion of Properties ; but to fuppofe Ideas excited 
in a mere Idea, or a mere Idea to be percipient, is fo 
evidently abfurd, as fcarce any thing can be equally 
fo. Ifthis us be a Connection of Properties, then 
they infer a Subftance, as plainly and neceffarily 
as the Subftance of God is inferred from his Pro- 
perties or Attributes ; and it is no more intelligible 
that Ideas can be excited in mere abftraét Proper- 
ties, without a living percipient Subftance in us, 
than God, or than they can be excited by mere 
«© abftract 
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ss abftract Properties ina mere /dea, or mere Nothing ; 
«< which is the abfurdeft of all Abfurdities. 

At the Clofe of this Letter Mr. fack/on intimates, 
that he could add nothing further, either for Mr. 
Dudgeon’s Satisfaction or hisown: and in a Pofticript, 
he charges Mr. Dudgeon with a Miftake in faying, as 
above, that Mr. Fack/on owned, that if Matter, 8c. 
was proved to be immen/e, the Exiftence of one only 
Subftance would follow from it. * 

In the Letter wrote by Mr. Dudgeon in anfwer to 
this, he fhews Mr. Fack/fon how far he acquiefces in 
his Reafonings, and how far he does not. ‘* That 
“* one eternal, infinite, intelligent Subftance exifts I 
‘© own, fays he, to be demonftrated ; but tho’ you 
“© fay, That we perceive not by our Senfes the Subjtance 
<¢ of God, yet I feel that in every Inftance I am fup- 
«¢ ported by this univerfal Subftance or Being (and | 
«* confequently all the Qualities or Properties which 
<s Tam improperly faid to fupport) who affects me 
<¢ with Ideas of Pleafure and Pain, independently © 
“© of my Will; and this voluntary and at the fame 
“s time neceffary AGivity of God and Paffivenefs in 
<< me, I think, conftitutes the Diftinction between the 
<< felf Exiftence of God, and my dependent Exiftence : 

That Ideas exift in the felf-exiftent Mind, and in 

the Minds of dependent Beings, without my Mind, 

I allow; but that there are material unthinking 

Subjiances, or Objects exifting without all Minds, 

I cannot affent to. Ido not at all deny God’s 

Agency, tho’ I think he acts neceffarily, and fo in 

the perfeieft Manner.--- As to the Neceffity that 

reigns through the Actions of dependent Beings, 
it is complicated and imperfec? 5 we are neceflarily 
determin’d by the very Frame and Conftitution of 
our Nature to purfue what appears to us to be our 

Good and Happinefs ; our Will is .neceffarily de- 

termin’d by our natural Difpofition, or Defire of 

Happinefs ; and our’ Knowledge and Power are 

both neceflarily determin’d by our Will, as that is 

by our natural Difpofition, This is called a moral 


* Page 1g, Line 8, &c. 
ss Necefity, 
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«¢ Necefity, in Contradiftinétion to a natural, or ra- 
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ther an uanatural Neceffity, outward Coaétion, or 
Force upon us by external Circumftances. Thus 
our natural Defire of Good is a general fixed Prin- 
ciple, which inevitably determines us in all our 
Aéctions; and whoever attends to what pafies in 
his own Mind, will find feveral Paffions or Af- 
fections in it, exciting to this End: fome of which, 
as more ftriétly regarding the Agent himfelf, are 
called private Paffions ; and others, regarding the 
Syftem with which he is connected, are called 
publick or benevolent Paffions. The Exercife of 
the focial Paffions is our higheft Enjoyment; and 
the confiftent Gratification of all the Paffions, 
private and publick, is our greateft Happinefs ; 
which is always obtain’d in Proportion to our De- 
orees of Knowledge, Power, and external Circum- 
ftances.--- And thus Virtue hath, and, in my Opi- 
nion, only can have, a Foundation on the neceffita- 
rian Scheme.--- To fuppofe a dependent Being act- 
ing, contrary to the Intention and Will of the Being 
on whom it depends, is an exprefs Contradiction. 
--- And, granting that a Being of perfect Good- 
nefs, Wifdom, and Power, is the Author and Go, 
vernor of the Univerfe, every thing in it muft 
be for the beft, good, perfect, and according to 
his Intention and immediate Direétion.--- As to the 
Evils which come to pafs, while a perfect Being 
prefides, they mutt be only relatively, or appa- 
rently fo, but really good in the whole Scheme of 
Things. --- It is evidently incompatible with the 
Character of a perfec? Being-to make any of his 
Works il/, or to permit any of them to run wrong 
fo as toneed mending.” 

In the Anfwer to this, Mr. Fack/on takes notice 


alfo in what Particulars Mr. Dudgeon and he are come 
to an Agreement, and in what they yet differ. He 
is pleafed that Mr. Dudgeon fees and owns, That we 
are really exiftent Minds and intelligent Beings diftiné# 
from God, and dependent upon bim, [And certain it 


is, 
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is, the Stile of Mr. Dudgeon’s laft Letter is fuch, as 
denotes his thinking in this Manner ; tho’ yet he 
has made no formal Acknowledgement, as I can fee, 
of its being his Sentiment.] He profeffes, on the 
other hand, to concur with Mr. Dudgeon, in fup- 
pofing, That our Exiftence and all our Powers are 
continually fupported by the infinite omniprefent Sub- 
fiance and Power of God; but its being fo does not 
imply either that our Minds are not the Subject of 
Properties, diftiné&t from the Attributes of God, or 
that what we call our Aétion is: only the Effe& of 
Aédtivity in God, and mere Paffivenefs in us, He 
thinks therefore that Mr. Dudgeon is miftaken in 
fancying he feels that God affetts him with the Ideas 
of Pleafure and Pain, independent of his Will; he 
muft feel, he tellshim, that many of his Ideas are the 
Effect of voluntary Reflection; that he chufes to re- 
vive fome which were before received, and to form 
others by Comparifon and Compofition of fimple 
Ideas. This, as he adds, is his own, not .God’s act; 
and in refpect of thofe Ideas, in the Perception of 
which we are paffive, our Affent or Diffent in point 
of Aétion is {till voluntary. 

Part of this Letter is employed in evincing the 
Exiftence of material Subftance diftinét from the Sub- 
itance of God, and in overthrowing Mr. Dudgeon’s 
Flypothefis relating to it, the Foundation of which 
is, that one Mind can only excite Ideas in others, with- 
out the Medium of Matter, But this, which I look 
upon as only an incidental Point,.I barely mention, 
that I may give the Reader a fuller Idea of the main 
Subjects of the Controverfy. One of thefe has been 
pretty well difcufs’d, viz. the Exiftence of Subftances 
diftinct from that of the Deity; of the other here 
follows a brief Abftraét. 

iff, Mr. Fackfon no way approves of Mr. Dud- 
geon’s talking of a voluntary, and at the fame Time, 
neceffary Aétivity of Ged, and Paffivenefs in us; or 
of his faying God atts mneceffarily, and fo in the 
perjeétefi Manner. On the contrary, as he afferts, 
to act neceffarily, is indeed not to af, but to be affed 

upon, 
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upon, which is an Imperfection ; and is that Pafjive- 
nefs which diftinguifheth dependent Beings from 
God. — Agency and Neceffity in the fame Refpects, 
as Mr. Deggeon fuppofes, arean Affociation of Ideas 
which are Mcompatible, and deftroy each other. — 
If the Divine Mind by Necefity (external or inter- 
nal) and not by Will exerted God’s Power, in the 
Production of Things, every Thing would be xe- 
ceffarily eternal, infinite, and immutable, and {fo in- 
dependent ; which we fee is not the Cafe. 

2dly, Another Errorof Mr. Dudgeon that Mr. Fack/on 
oppofes is, his fancying that human Virtue is confiftent 
with Neceffity. Whereas, if we aéfed neceflarily, as 
we neceflarily percerve, approve, and difapprove, 
we could neither be capable of Virtue or Vice, Good 
or Evil; nor confequently ought to be capable of 
Pain or Pleafure, Happinefs or Mifery, as the Con- 
fequence of them; unlefs we fuppofe Virtue and 
Vice in mere Perception and Motion. On ‘this 
Ground, Virtue muft be of an indifferent Nature, 
as all neceffary Perceptions and Motions are, and can 
be but nominally diftinét from Vice: * Neceffity evi- 
dently deftroys all Duty and Difobedience, Merit or 
Demerit. 

Lafily, Mr. Fackfon blames Mr. Dudgeon for 
making Liberty to be aéting contrary to the Inten- 
tion and Will of God, whereas this is only true of 
Necefity. The very Idea, he fays, of Liberty, fup- 
pofeth it to be God’s Will, that rational Beings fhould 
act freely one Way or the other; and that he gives 
them Power to make themfelves Happy or Miferable, 


* It is ttrange that fo profound a Metaphyfician as Mr. Fack/fon 
fhould fay, rhere can be but a nominal Diftinciion between Virtue and 
Vice upon the necefiitarian Scheme; whereas nothing is more evident 
than that their Diftinétion cannot be any how affetted by any 
Scheme at all. It is exaétly the fame upon that of Neceflity as 
on the other of Liberty. ‘They wont indeed be Virtue and Vice 
upon the former as upon the latter Schenie ; but however their Na- 
ture may change, their Diftinétion is immutable. Every Man 
mutt be {fatisfied of this upon a Review of his Ideas of what is com- 
monly called Vice and Virtue. 
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by Obedience or Difobedience to his Laws; and fo 
they are far from being independent, as Mr. Dudgeon 
argues: And thus it is God’s Will that final Happi- 
nefs and Mifery fhould not be the Effect of blind 
Neceffity, but of free Agency. —If human Adétions 
were neceflary, or determined by the immediate Di- 
rection of God, without any Will or proper Agency 
of our own, they would be invariably right, wife, 
and good, as being determined by the Reétitude, 
Wifdom, and Goodnefs of God, and fo moral Evil 
could not have place in us any more than in God 
himfelf ; otherwife we muft fuppofe (what is the 
greateft Abfurdity) a perfectly good Being to be the 
Author of real Evil, a perfectly wife Being to be the 
Author of Folly ; and that he forceth us to aé& con- 
trary to his own Nature and Will, and then makes 
us miferable for fo doing. If God acts thus by his 
Will, he is a malevolent Being ; if by the Neceffity 
of his Nature, he is ftill an imperfec Being ; and 
every Way the Scheme of Neceffity is a Scheme of 
Providence which deftroys all Divine Perfection, and 
ends in Atheifm. 

I could hardly forbear fmiling, in looking over 
thefe Letters, to obferve, how the Opponents al- 
ternately triumph on one another’s fancied Converfion 
to their Antagonift’s Opinions; when I am perfuad- 
ed their Readers can difcover very little Agreement, 
if any at all, between them, So here Mr. Dudgeon, 
in his Anfwer to the Letter from which I have juft 
now cited the foregoing Paragraph, is glad that Mr. 
Fackfon and he are of one Mind about the firft and 
grand Subject of Debate, viz. The Exiffence of one 
only immenfe Subfiance ; nay, as Mr. Dudgeon repre- 
fents the Matter, Mr. Fack/on has confequentially 
given up the Reality of material Subftance; and fo 
may be thought, by fuch as will enquire no farther, 
to have yielded to Mr. Dudgeon in that Refpect alfo. 
But be this laft Point as it will, or however they 
unite in the prime Subject of the Controverfy, there 
is another which that led them into, viz. The Na- 
ture of Necefity or Fate, aud the Fouudation and 

DijiinBion 
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Diftinétion of Virtue and Vice upon that Scheme, with 
refpeét to which they are ftill at variance. Mr. 
Fack/on yet thinks that the Scheme of Nece/fity ends in 
Atheifm ;; whereas Mr. Dudgeon, for his Part, can- 
not fee that it does, but on the contrary, that, when 
rightly explained, it ends in Thei/fm. And this he 
endeavours to evince, by fir? fhewing, How the 
Actions of God are at the fame time neceffary, vo- 
Juntary, and good; and wext, How the Actions of 
Men are neceffary, voluntary, virtuous, or vicious ; 
and /aftly, though imperfect, confpiring to the great- 
eft Good in the whole. And, 

1ff, “* To be acted upon by another, he allows, 
<¢ is an Imperfection, and this cannot poffibly be the 
«¢ Neceffity whereby God acts. But God atts by a 
Neceffity of bis own Nature, 1. e. from his natural 
Difpofition, which is the Spring of all his Aétions, 
‘© and which is the Thing that denominates a Being, 
¢< good, evil, or felfifh. If, fays he, it is a bene- 
«© volent Difpofition, then it is ftiled good; if it is 
a Difpofition to make fenfible Beings unhappy, 
«¢ then it is called evi]; and if it is a Difpofition 
<< to purfue his own Happinefs, without Regard 
‘¢ either to the Happinefs or Mifery of other Beings, 
«¢ but as they conduce to his own Happinefs, then 
<¢ it is termed /é/ji/. 

‘¢ The natural Difpofition of God to communi- 
<¢ cate Happinefs is the necefJary Cau/e of his willing 
<< it, and of his Knowledge and Power being applied 
«¢ for this End. And thus it appears, that Willing 
‘cs and Acting for the Happinefs of fenfible Beings 
“¢ are the natural neceffary Effects of his natural Dit- 
‘© pofition, which is neceffarily benevolent. And fo 
<< far as we are convinced of a Being’s aéting neceffa- 
‘«< vily from a benevolent or good natural Difpofition, 
<< fo much our Love of that Being, our Trutt in, 
and Submiffion to him, increafeth: So far is the 
Notion of Neceffity, or of God’s aéting neceffari- 
‘ ly in confequence of his natural Difpofition, from 
“* defroying Religion, that it is the beft Foundation 
“¢ and 
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“< and Encouragement of it. And granting that God 
«¢ defigned the Happinefs of Mankind, and that he 
«¢ hath perfe& Wifdom and Power to accomplifh it, 
«¢ all Mankind mutt be ultimately happy : — Every 
«< Thing in Nature feems to tend this Way, and 
«¢ they who maintain the contrary arraign the Per- 
«¢ fe€tions of the Author and Preferver of Nature. 
In the next Place Mr. Dudgeon proceeds to confi- 
der the Actions of Men. And, 
2dly, ** The natural Conftitutions of dependent 
“«¢ Beings are derived from God, the Author Y. all 
«+ Things; and the natural Conftitution of Mankind, 
<< we experience, weceffarily determines us to pur/ue 
«¢ Pleafure and auoid Pain. And this natural Dif- 
“¢ pofition to Happinefs is the xeceffary Caufe of our 
«¢ willing it, and of our Knowledge and Power be- 
<¢ ing applied to obtain it. —— Now our natural De- 
‘¢ fire of Happinefs being the general fix’d Principle 
«© of all our Actions, and having feveral Paffions, 
‘¢ private and publick, exciting to this End, the 
«¢ Paffions and Ideas fpringing up in our Minds, 
<< and thofe excited in us from without, depend not 
<< upon our Will,*but on the Will of the Author of 
<< our Nature and Circumftances: for we are under 
“a Neceffity of thinking at all Times, at leaft while 
«s awake; and by the Conftitution of our Nature, 
‘© being neceffarily determined to purfue Pleafure and 
«< avoid Pain, this natural Defire of Happinefs ne- 
‘* ceffarily determines our Will, and all our limited 
‘© Powers of Thinking and Adting, to find out the 
«¢ Means, and apply them for the obtaining of this 
End: And thus it appears that our Reflections, 
“¢ €fc. though voluntary, are at the fame time ne- 
‘* ceffary, and that all our Powers of Willing, Rea- 
«* foning, and Acting, as well as thofe of Perceiving, 
“© are the natural and xeceffary Inftruments of our 
natural Difpofition, or Defire of Happinefs ,; and 
farther, that though Virtue be the neceffary Effect 
of a benevolent Difpofition, and Vice the neceffa- 
ry Effect of a felfifth one, yet we neceffarily ap- 
“* prove 
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prove or difapprove of them, as well as perceive 
them in ourfelves and others, 

Lafily, ** As no Creatures can be made abfolutely 
perfect, they muft, in Proportion to their Wart of 
perfect Knowledge, Power, and advantageous Cir- 
cumftances, miftake their greateft Felicity. Hence 
arifeth all moral Evil, which is only that of Jm- 
perfection, which can infer no other Punifhment 
from the Deity but what is the natural Effect of 
fuch Miftakes; and this in the natural Courfe of 
Things tends to the /mprovemeunt of the Agent, by 
teaching and exciting him to act more con/i//ently 
after; {o that thefe Miftakes are fo far from tend- 
ing to abfolute Evil, that they tend to abfolure 
Good, with refpect to the Agent, and confequently 
to the Syftem of which he is a Part. Andasa 
Syftem effentially implies Variety, fo we fee in this 
World an inconceiveable Variety of Creatures, 
with a Variety of Difpofitions, Capacities, Circum- 
ftances, and‘as great a Variety of Objects and 
Events /uited to thefe, to anfwer the good Ends of 
Providence ; and it is this Diverfity that makes fo 
beautiful a Contraft in the great Drama ; that lays 
a Foundation for Aftion, Intercourfe and a Plot; 
and without which there could be no Improve- 
ment, no Happinefs, but of the dulleft Sort, ari- 
fing merely from the Gratification of fenfual Ap- 
petite, 

The firft Part of Mr. ¥ack/on’s Reply to this con- 


cerns the Nature of material Subftance. He then 
proceeds to anfwer what Mr. Dudgeon has here faid 
relating to the divine Agency, and he thinks he {fees 
what it is which has mifléd him in his Opinions upon 
this Head: «« For I allow, fays he, that God’s natu- 
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ral Difpofition to communicate Happinefs has a 
neceffary Foundation in his neceffary perfeét Intel- 
ligence or Reafon, which is alfo the Ground of 
his acting ; and fo it may be called a xece/fary Ad- 
tive of A€tion: but then it follows not (in which 
he apprehends Mr. Dudgeon’s Miftake lies) ‘vem 
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¢< the Motive of Action being neceffary, that the 
Aétion occafioned by it is neceffary ; becaufe the 
Motive and Aétion have not the fame efflential 
Ground of Exiftence: The Ground of the Motive 
is Neceffity, but the Ground of Aéion is Will, ora 
felf-exerting and determining Power. A Motive 
being in refpect of the Agent neceflary, would 
make the Action to be fo, if Action was nothing 
but Motion or Impulfe neceffarily connected with 
the applied Motive: But as Self-exertion and Will 
are required to Action, fo they can refift any Mo- 
tive ; and this we clearly perceive in ourfelves. 
The Motive therefore is only the Caufle fine qua 
non; the Reafon why the Mind aéts by voluntary 
Exertion of Power. — Action then is the Effect, 
not of abfolute Neceffity (which is but one and 
uniform) but of voluntary Exertion of Power, 
¢¢ which is confiftent with, and the Ground of all 
<¢ poffible Variety, and of a Syftem of Things, 
‘«¢ which cannot, without it, be any way accounted for, 
Another Argument which Mr. ‘Fack/on urges againft 
the Neceffity of the Divine Actions is drawn from the 
evident Poffibility of the Works of God being in 
fome Inftances different from what they are at pre- 
fent. And then as to the Confequence of a// Men’s 
being ultimately happy, which Mr. Dudgeon infers from 
God’s natural and neceffary Difpofition to communicate 
Happinefs, confidered with his Ability to acaomplifh it ; 
Mr. Fack/on fays it would be true, if we were intelli- 
gent Beings, and not Agents, on Suppofition of a 
future Continuance of our Being. But then our Hap- 
pinefs would be merely /en/itive, not rational or mo- 
ral, and fo of an unworthy Kind. — The moft per- 
fect Happinefs is that which we create to ourfelves. — 
He adds, “ I think then that nothing is more obvi- 
‘* ous, than that as any Man may make himfelf mi- 
‘* ferable (for a Moment fuppofe) if he wil/, fo he 
«¢ may make himfelf always or finally miferable if 
« he will. 
Mr. Dudgeon, in the Anfwer he wrote to this, after 
enforcing 
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enforcing what he had already faid as to the Ex'ftence 
of material Subjtance, tells Mr. Fackfon he always 
agrees with him, “ That there is Will, Reafon, Agency, 
<s as well as Di/pofition, to ufe them in God. But 
‘¢ then this Difpofition, which we agree is benevo- 
«* Jent, is antecedent to them all, and they only the 
“© Inftruments of attaining the Exds which this Dif- 
‘¢ pofition excites to.. A Being cannot be conceived 
** to will, reafon, or aét for any End without fir/ 
‘ defiring it. It is therefore not conceiveable, bow 
‘© God’s natural Difpofition to communicate Happine/s 
“¢ has a neceffary Foundation in bis Inteiligence or Rea- 
<¢ fon. This is making one Attribute, viz. Goodnefs, 
*< to be founded on another, viz. Intelligence. One 
«© Attribute in order of Application does naturally 
<< and neceflarily precede another; as, 1/?, Difpofi- 
<< tion towards an End ; 2d/y, Willing it; 3dly, Rea- 
<< foning about the Means to it ; and, /a/tly, Execu- 
‘s ting them. And thefe Attributes, Goodue/s, Wi/- 
© dom, and Power, all founded in the Divine Sub- 
<¢ flance, make up God’s perfect Character, or the 
«s Divine Rectitude ; in confequence of which, all his 
<< Works muft of Neceffity be good, right, or, ac- 
<¢ cording to his Intention, abjolutely happy. 

In Anfwer to what Mr.7ack/on offers about the Con- 


fiftency of Men’s rendering themfelves finally miferable, — 


in confequence of their Liberty with the Divine Bene- 
volence, Mr. Dudgeon fays, «* A Man may make him/elf 
‘© miferable for a little time, in View of a greater future 
“¢ Good, if he will ; and fo be may make himfelf always 
or finally miferable, if be will; but then it is imy of- 
fible for him to defire, and confequently to will final 
Mifery; and it is evidently inconfiftent with the 
«© Divine Goodnefs, to make us miferable (ultimately, 
‘¢ for prefent Pain we may be ordained to fuffer, in 
order to future Good) againft our Will. Vf our 
future Exiftence is confiftent with our Happinefs, 
«* as there is no doubt but it is, we have no more 
«© Reafon to doubt of it,* whatever Changes we may 
* That is, Happinefs. 
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«« undergo, than of the Divine Goodnefs, and his 
«© perfeét Wifdom and Power to accomplifh his good 
«© Defigns. It has been generally faid, that there is 
«a Necefliry of the different Degrees of Creatures 
‘¢ for difplaying the infinite Wildom of the Creator, 
‘¢ whereof coniequently fome mutt be /e/s perfeé# than 
*¢ others, and fo liable to abuje their Liberty. — Now 
<< to make Creatures fo imperfect, as to be liable to 
‘© abufe their Liberty, or rather under a Necefiity 
‘© from their imperfect Conftitution to miftake Evil 
«© for Good, and yet to require that thefe imperfect 
«© Beings fhould never fo miftake, or abufe their Li- 
«¢ berty, is a plain Abfurdity, and to punifh them 
« merely for fo doing is evident Injuftice and Wick- 
‘© ednefs ; for moral Obligations can extend no far- 
«+ ther than natural Poffibilities. It is to no purpofe 
<* to reply, that they have a natural Power to do 
** Good as well as Evil; for if they want Defire 
«< {trong enough to furmount all Obftacles to Good, 
«© and a Capacity of Reafon to difcover the beft 
‘¢ Means to it, their natural Power, which is but an 
‘© Inftrument, cannot be applied to it; and if moral 
«¢ Evil is Sin, or real Evil, why was any thing or- 
‘¢ dained with a Tendency, as /e/s perfect Creatures, 
** to bring it about ? 

Mr. Dudgeon after this endeavours to fhew, that 
Things could not be in any refpett different from what 
they are, as they proceed from perfect Power, direfted 
by perfec? Wifdom and Goodnefs 5 :as alfo that an Equa- 
lity of Difpofitions, Capacities, Circumftances of any 
one Species of Creatures; for Example, Men, fup- 
pofing them likewife of fuch Perfection as never to 
comimit one Fault or Wrong to others (if the Cafe 
were poffible) would not be a defirable Conftitution, 
but rather deftruétive of moral Good and Happinefs. 

Mr. ‘Fack/on’s Reply to this is the laft of the firft 
Set of Letters that pafs’d between thefe ingenious 
Gentlemen, The two firft Paragraphs of it relate to 
the Nature of Matter ; which he will have to excite 
Ideas in us by its Ivaéivity and by its Motion. Ac- 

cording 
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cording to him likewife it is a real Subftance or a 
real Subject of Properties; which Properties, and 
not the Subject of them, are the Objeéts of our 
Senfes. With refpect to the other and more impor- 
tant Topicks of Debate, he fays, «* There can be no 
<¢ good Difpofition in God, antecedent to his perfect 
<¢ Intelligence. — Intelligence, in Order of Idea, does 
«© not follow but precede Goodnefs and Agency, and 
«¢ is the Foundation of them; there being no con- 
ceiveable Reafon of God’s willing and dcing al- 
«¢ ways what is right and bef (having no Motive 
«¢ ad Extra) but hw perfect Intelligence of whatever 
<¢ is right and beft. — So that the perfect Intelligence 
<< of God, who knows it to be better to act than 
«* not, and his having an intuitive Perception of all 
<* neceffary and poffible Agreements and Difagree- 
*¢ ments of Ideas, and of all poffible Exiftences cor- 
*¢ refpondent with them, muft be the Ground of his 
«© Agency in the Production of Things. — In this 
<¢ Production and Conftitution of the Univerfe, God 
“¢ fees it fit that Happinefs fhould be the Confequence 
of moral Truth or Virtue, and Mifery of Vice or 
«¢ moral Falfhood: nor indeed will the Nature of 
«© Things admit of its being otherwife.—- And thus 
final Mifery, if the Effect of fival Wickednefs, 
“© can be no more Imperfection or abjolute Evil in 
“6 God’s Government of rational Beings, than any 
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“¢ prefent Mifery (which they bring upon themfelves - 


<¢ by Vice) is. 

Mr. Fackfon goes on endeavouring to prove, that 
as Happinefs and Milery are naturally and neceflarily 
connected with Virtue and Vice, fo thefe are not 
_ fatal, but voluntary, in our own Power. * It is in 

«¢ vain then, he fays, to excufe vicious Paflions, un- 
«¢ der Pretence that no Motives to Reafon and Good- 
‘¢ nefs can correct them; thefe are Perverfions of 
Nature, and Evil in themfelves; and the Aétions 
‘© flowing from them obftruct the univerfal Good of 
*¢ the rational Creation: and tho’ God may by his 
All-wife Providence bring Good out of them, yet 
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«¢ whatever is thus evil in itfelf, muft, if not re- 
‘ medied, at laft produce Evil, i. e. Mi/ery to the 

Agent. ! 

“¢ We greatly miftake, as he adds, if we diftinguifh 
‘ the Goodne/s of God from the perfec? Reafon of his 
«¢ Nature, * and fuppofe (as Mr. Dudgeon does) a 
<¢ Goodnefs to which his Wifdom jhould give way. 
<¢ All the moral Attributes of God are but Effects 
‘ of perfett Reafon, which therefore can never pof- 
‘ fibly give way to any of them, If then it is agree- 
«¢ able to the Wifdom of God that moral Agents 
«¢ fhould exift, whofe Happinefs or Mifery mutt, as 
«¢ fuch, depend upon themfelves, and follow upon their 
«© Vice and Virtue, it is fit thefe Confequences fhould 
‘¢ finally follow each of them, and continue as long 
«< as their Caufes continue, or the Beings themfelves 
<< exift. 

Mr. Fack/on proceeds afterwards to fhew, that God’s 
Works are not good becaufe neceffary, but becaufe 
God has, out of the various poffible Syftems of Crea- 
tures conceived in his Mind, chofen to bring into 
Exiftence the beft and moft perfeéd (if any abfolutely 
beft be in Nature) by his perfect Power direéted by 
perfeti Wifdom and Goodnefs. He fhews alfo, that 
tho’ there will always perhaps be a Subordination of 
intelligent Beings in the Univerfe, yet this is not in 
the leaft neceffary in regard to God’s moral Govern- 
ment of it. And he wonders at Mr. Dudgeon’s fup- 
pofing that it is; or that an Equality of Beings 
throughout the Creation, and all thefe as good and 
perfect as they are capable of being, would make an 
abfurd Conjftitution, or a lefs happy State than the 
prefent. On the contrary, he proves, by an Induc- 
tion of Particulars, that fuch a Condition would be 
vaftly more conducive to the Felicity of a Syftem, 
than that Subordination, with a Mixture of Virtue 

* Ff the Exiftence of Evil is to be accounted for at all, it mutt 
be, 1 believe, upon this Principle, 


and 
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and Vice, moral Good and Evil, which Mr. Dud- 
geon miftakenly prefers to it, 


An Account of the fecond Part of this metaphyfical 
Corre/pondence will follow in our next Hijtory. 





ARTICLE V. 


Continuation of M. Rollin’s Hiffory of the 
Arts and Sciences of the Ancients. 


Have, in the preceding Number, given an Ac- 

count of Part of this admirable Work, concerning 
Agriculture, Commerce, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting and Mufick ; I proceed now to what our 
Author has deliver’d upon the Mitirary ART. 
The firft Chapter, under five Articles, contains what 
relates to the undertaking and declaring of War, the 
Choice of the General and Officers, the raifing of 
Troops, their Provifions, Pay, Arms, March, En- 
campment, and all that has a Reference to Battles, 
In the fecond Chapter we have firft, the ancient Me- 
thods of Fortification: We have next accurate De- 
{criptions of the Inftruments of War formerly ufed, 
illuftrated by curious Draughts and linear Reprefen- 
tations. We have afterwards the whole Art of form- 
ing and conducting Sieges, of Attack and Defence, 


and of managing the Machines that were requifite. 


on thofe Occafions. Laftly, we have an Account of 
the Navies of the Ancients, and of their maritime 
Engagements, It is impoffible, without perufing the 
Book itfelf, to form an Idea of the Politenefs, De- 
licacy and Learning wherewith M. Rollin has hand- 
led this rough and terrible Subject. I am obliged 
to pafs by what he has written upon the feveral Heads 
of it, with an Exception however of two or three 

Paffages, which deferve a particular Attention. 
In the Section treating of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments, he fays, ‘* Great Honours were paid to fucht 
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<< as had behav’d themfelves valiantly in Battle, or had 
<s died Sword in hand in defence of their Country. 
«< Greece abounded vith Statues of the great Men 
“© eho had diftinguifh’d themfelves in Battles. Their 
“© Tombs were adorn’'d with magnificent Infcrip- 
“* tions, which perpetuated their Names and Memories. 
«© The Cuttom of the Athenians, in this Point, was 
<* of wonderful Efficacy to animate the Courage of 
«¢ their Citizens, and infpire them with Sentiments of 
«« Honour and Glory. After a Battle, the laft Du- 
<< ties were publickly render’d to thofe who had been 
«¢ flain. The Bones of the Dead were expofed for 
<¢ three Days fucceffively to the Veneration of thé 
«* People, who thronged to throw Flowers upon 
‘© them, and to burn Incenfe and Perfumes before 
«them. After which, thofe Bones were carried in 
<¢ Pomp, in as many Coffins as there were Tribes in 
<< 4thens, to the Place particularly allotted for their 
«© Interment. The whole People attended this religious 
“* Ceremony. The Proceffion had fomething very 
** auguft and majeftick in it, and rather refembled a 
‘¢ glorious Triumph than a funeral Solemnity. Some 
<* Days after, one of the beft qualify’d Athenians 
«¢ pronounc’d the funeral Oration of thofe illuflrious 
‘* Dead before the whole People. The great Peri- 
** cles was charged with this Commiffion after the 
<* firft Campaign of the Peloponnefian War. The 
‘¢ Intent of his Difcourfe was to extol the Courage 
** of thofe generous Soldiers who had fhed their 
Blood for their Country ; to inculcate the Imita- 
tion of their Example to the Citizens, and efpe- 
cially to confole their Families. ‘Thefe were ex- 
horted to moderate their Grief, by reflecting on 
the Glory their Relations had acquired for ever. 
dou have never, fays the Orator to the Fathers 
and Mothers, prayed to the Gods that your Chil- 
aren foould be exempt from the common Law, which 
aooms all Mankind to die, but only that they foould 
‘© prove Perfons of Virtue and Honour. Your Vows 
S‘ are beard, and the Glory with which you fe them 
crown’d 
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‘¢ crown’d ought to dry your Eyes, and change your. 


Lamentations into Thank{ziving.” The Orators of- 
ten, by a Figure common enough with them, efpe- 
cially upon great Occafions, put thefe lively Ex- 
hortations into the Mouths of the Dead them- 
felves, who feemed to quit their Tombs to cheer 
and confole their Fathers and Mothers. 

‘© They did not confine themfelves to bare Dif- 
courfe and barren Practices. The Republick, as 
a tender and compaffionate Mother, took upon 
herfelf the Charge of maintaining and fubfifting 
the old Men, Widows and Orphans, who ftood 
in need of other Support. The latter were 
brought up fuitably to their Condition till they 
were of Age to carry Arms; and then publickly, 
in the Theatre, and in the Prefence of the whole 
People, they were drefs’d in a compleat Suit of 
Armour, which was given them, and declar’d 
Soldiers of the Republick, 

‘© Was there any thing wanting to the funeral 
Pomp I now fpeak of, and did it not feem in 
fome meafure to transform the poor Soldiers and 
common Burghers of Athens into Heroes and Con- 
querors? Have the Honours render’d amongtt 
us to the moft illuftrious Generals any thing 
more animated and affecting ? Jt was by thefe 
means that Courage, Greatne/s of Soul, Ardour for 
Glory, and that Zeal and Devotion for their Coun- 
try, which render’d the Greeks infenfible to the 


greate/t Dangers, and Death itfelf, were perpetuated — 


amongft them. For, as Thucydides obferves upon 
occafion of thefe funeral Honours, Great Men 
are formed where Merit is beft rewarded :” This 


Remark of the Greek Hiftorian will account for there 
being, comparatively, fo few at prefent of any di- 
ftinguifh d Virtue in fome Nations. 


Among the Punifhments of the Roman Soldiery in 


the Camp, M. Rodin mentions the Fuftuarium, or 
Baftinado: in this the Criminal frequently loft his 
Life. If any one efcaped, he was nat thereby en- 


tirely 
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tirely difcharged, his Return into his own Country 
was eternally prohibited, and not one of his Rela- 
tions dared open his Door to him. ‘* They punifh’d 
<< a Centinel in this manner who had quitted his 
«¢ Poft; from whence may be judged the exaé? Di/- 
<< cipline they obferved in refpett to the Guard by 
“< Night, on which the Safety and Prefervation of the 
<¢ qwhole Army depended.” It was the Wifdom and 
Stri€tnefs of their Difcipline which raifed the Romans 
to that Pitch of Grandeur that has been hitherto, 
and will be ever, admir’d. And it is the Flexibility 
of our Tempers (mifcalled Good-nature) in Matters 
of publick Concernment, our Contempt of Regulari- 
ty, and utter Neglect of Difcipline, which have in- 
troduced that univerfal Corruption of Manners that 
now obtains; whereby we are manifeftly finking as a 
People, and muft fhortly, in the Courfe of Things, 
abftracted from the Judgment of God, come to De- 
{truction, if there be not a timely Reformation. Let .- 
me pafs from this general Reflection to one particu- 
Jar Inftance, wherein we are far from imitating the 
Romans. We have feen what Care they took to keep 
a ftrict Guard over their Camp by Night. Is it not 
neceflary to do the like for Cities, efpecially fuch a 
one as London is? A Guard, it is true, we have, and 
are at a confiderable Expence to fupport it. But 
what does this Guard confift of ? Why, in the main, 
of a Set of poor fuperannuated Creatures, or aban- 
don’d Scoundrels, either unable to grapple with any 
Difficulty, or the Penfioners of Whores and Villains, 
And what Obligation are they under to perform their 
Duty? They are liable to no Penalty in cafe of 
Failure, but Difmiffion. Hence it is that we have 
fo many Complaints of their Negleéts or Conni- 
vances, fo prejudicial to the Citizens, which we have 
no adequate Means of Redreffing. The Truth is, 
{eeing the Importance of their Charge, and of what 
Coniequence their Courage and Fidelity is to the So- 
ciety, they fhould be under a more exaét Regimen 
than they are now. We fhould behave, with regard 

to 
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to them, as the Romans did with reference to their 
Centinels ; we fhould reward their good Services, but 
feverely punifh their Faults. But as I am urging a 
Regulation: of thefe inferior Inftruments of Juftice 
(with whom I join thofe who prefide over and more 
immediately direct them, I mean the Conftables) to 
whom we Nightly commit the Care of our Perfons 
and Habitations while we fleep, I would here like- 
wife take Notice, not only in their Favour, but our 
own, that it were well if fome Method might be 
thought on to remove an Obftacle that lies in the 
way of the better Sort of them, and often prevents 
the Performance of their Duty; that is, the Dread of 
fuffering by litigious Profecutions, in cafe of any mere 
[llegality in their Proceedings. While the lower 
Minifters of the Law are under this Terror of it, we 
fhall hardly have it any other than fuperficially or 
knavifhly executed. I am very well aware of the 
Objections that may be thought to lie againft this 
Propofal ; but I think they no way counterballance 
the Reafons by which it may be enforced.¢ It is not 
my Province to enter into a Detail of this Matter on 
the one fide or on the other, further than to fay, that 
I plead not for their being exempt from Profecution 
or Punifhment in cafe of Mifbehaviour ; but only 
for fuch a Method of Trial as fhould leave them no- 
thing to fear but the Penalty they would juftly incur, 
by acting ina Manner contrary to that which the Cir- 
cumftances of the Affairs in queftion required. --- 
When [am led into Remarks like thefe, by any Paf- 
fages of ancient Hiftory, I am as brief as poffible, 
intending them as Hints only for the more deliberate 

Confideration of others. 1 return now to M. Rollin. 
Having reckon’d feveral ways whereby the Ro- 
mans infpired their Troops with Valour, he adds: 
<s By a wife Eftablifhment there were many Degrees 
*s of Honour and Diftinétion in a Legion, of which 
“© none were granted upon account of Birth, or bought 
$< for Money, Merit was the only Means of — 
ss them, 
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<¢ them, at leaft it was the moft ordinary Method.” 
What an excellent Leffon is this, if a degenerate 
People could be taught ic? But when once a Regard 
to Glory or Virtue is caft off, the brighgeft Exam- 
ples, the moft rational and the moft fignificant Pre- 
cepts are defpis’d and unavailable. One would ex- 
pect nothing in this Strain from a French Writer, 
and yet it is familiar with our Author, which (in- 
curring no Cenfure or Difcouragement) makes me 
think the Maxims of that Adminiftration are little 
inferior to thofe of fome other Countries that boaft a 
much happier Conftitution ; where yet, I prefume, it 
can hardly be pretended that Merit is the Road to Pre- 
ferment. But however it is in France, or elfewhere, at 
prefent, among the Romans, as M. Rollin goes on, 
«© Whatever Diftance there was between the private 
«© Centinel and the confular Dignity, the Poor lay 
<* open to it; it was a beaten Path, and there were 

many Examples of Citizens who from one Degree 

to another at length obtained that fupreme Dignity. 

With what Ardour muft fuch a Sight infpire the 

Troops! Men are capable of every Thing when 

properly excited by the Motives of Honour and 

Glory. 

This Chapter finifhes with an Account of the 
Trophies and Triumphs of the Ancients. Their 
Trophies were originally an Heap of Arms and 
Spoils taken from Enemies, and ereéted by the 
Victor in the Field of Battle, of which in After-times 
Reprefentations were made in Stone and Brafs. They 
never failed immediately after a Victory to raife a Tro- 
phy, which was look’d upon asa facred Thing, becaufe 
always an Offering to fome Divinity ; for which Reafon 
none prefumed to throw it down, neither when it fell 
through Age was it permitted to erect it again: for 
which Plutarch gives a fine Reafon that argues great 
Humanity in the Sentiments of the Ancients. To 
reinftate, fays he, and fet up again the Monuments of 
ancient Differences with Enemies, which Time has con- 

veniently 
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veniently demolifi?d, has fomething odious in it, and 
feems to argue a Defire to perpetuate Enmity. 

See now the ftrange Inconfiftencies in human Na- 
ture! The People, of whofe Humanity towards their 
Enemies Plutarch here gives us fo becoming an Idea in 
one Circumftance, treated them with the moft inhu- 
man Cruelty in another ; 1 mean in their Triumphs. 
Of thefe, which were of two Kinds, our Author has 
given us a Defcription, at the Clofe whereof we per- 
ceive an odd Medley of the Viétor’s Piety and Bar- 
barity : I fhall recite thofe Paffages only that imme- 
diately relate to thefe different Difpofitions, ** As foon 
‘¢ as the Conqueror turned from the Forum towards the 
<¢ Capitol, the illuftrious Captives who had walked in 
‘ Chains before his Chariot, or had been drag’d after 
«¢ the Wheels of it, were carried to Prifon, where they 
*¢ were inftantly put to death, or often kept in Con- 
«© finement for the reft of their Lives. Upon his 
«¢ Entrance into the Capitol, the Victor made this 
«* very remarkable Prayer to the Gods. Filled with 
© Gratitude and ‘foy, I return you Thanks, O moft 
¢ good and moft great Jupiter ; and you, Queen Juno, 
& and all the other Gods, the Guardians and Inbabi- 
*¢ ants of this Citadel, that to this Day and Hour you 
“¢ have vouchfafed by my Hands to preferve and guide 
 ¢he Roman Republick happily. Continue always, I 
“© implore you, to preferve, guide, proteét and favour 
“sit in all Things. This Prayer was follow’d by 
‘s facrificing the Victims, and a magnificent Featt 
‘© given in the Capitol, fometimes by the Pub- 
‘© lick, and fometimes by the Perfon himfelf who 
“ triumph’d. 

It muft be allowed, as M. Rollin goes on, that 
this was a glorious Day for a General of an Army ; 
and it is not furprifing that all poffible Endeavours 
Should be ufed to deferve fo grateful a Diftinétion, 
and fo fplendid an Honour, Nor had Rome any thing 
more magnificent and majeftick than this pompous 
Ceremony. ‘* But the Sight of Captives, the mourn- 
s¢ ful Objects of Compaffion, if thofe Victors had 

“¢ been 
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‘¢ been capable of,any, obfcured and effaced all its 
<< Luftre. What inhuman Pleafure! what barbarous 
«© Joy! to fee Princes, Kings, Princefles, Queens, 
«¢ render Infants, and feeble old Men, dragged be- 
‘¢ fore them! We may remember the diflembled 
¢ Marks of Friendfhip, the falfe Promifes, the trea- 
<¢ cherous Carefles of young Ce/ar, called afterwards 
<< Auguftus, in regard to Cleopatra, folely with the 
¢ View of inducing that Princefs to fuffer herfelf to 
<¢ be carried to Rome; that is to fay, to adorn his 
«© Triumph, and gratify him in the cruel Satisfaction 
<< of feeing the moft potent oe of the World 
¢ proftrate at his Feet in the moft depreffed and for- 
<< lorn Condition it were poffible to imagine. But 
«¢ fhe well knew the Snare. Such a Conduét and 
«¢ fuch Sentiments, in my Opinion, difhonour hu- 
¢¢ man Nature.” 

I fhall fay no more of the Military Art, which 
M. Rollin has defcribed in all its Branches, and to 
which he has allowed more Room than any other. he 
has treated of in thefe Volumes. He proceeds next 
to the Arts and Sciences which relate merely to the 
Mind, and are intended to enrich it with all the Parts 
of Knowledge neceffary to inftruét Man; to give 
him all the Perfection he is capable of as a thinking 
Being; to form his Underftanding and Heart, and, 
ina word, to enable him to difcharge the feveral 
Funétions to which the Divine Providence fhall vouch- 
fafe to call him. Thefe take up the twenty-fourth, 
which is the laft Book, and are comprifed in four 
Chapters, which contain what relates to Grammari- 
ans, Philologers, Rhetoricians, and Sophifts. Our 
Author prepares the Reader to expect fome Thorns 
and Difficulties in his Progrefs through thefe Sub- 
jects. He profefles to have removed abundance, and 
to have left only fuch as could not be excluded, and 
were infeparable from the Nature of the Things 
whereon he infifts. 

In the firft Chapter, which wholly refpeéts Gram- 
marians, he defines Grammar, and expatiates on the 
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Wonders and Advantages of Speech. With regard 
to the firft he fays, what many others, I doubt not, 
have reflected on with the utmoft Amazement : 
«¢ That at the very Inftant we would communicate 
‘sour Thoughts to others, our Lungs, Throat, 
‘¢ Tongue, Palate, Teeth, Lips, and an Infinity of 
other Organs, which depend on and are Parts of 
them, put themfelves in Motion, and execute our 
Orders with a Rapidity that almoft prevents our 
Defires. The Air from our Lungs, varied and 
modified an Infinity of ways, according to the 
Diverfity of Sentiments, iffues forth to carry the 
Sound of them into the Ears of our Auditors, and 
to inform them of all that paffes within us, and 
of all we defire they fhould know. 
“ To inftruét us in producing fuch marvellous Ef- 
feéts, have we, as M. Rollin afks, had Occafion 
_for Tutors, Leffons, Precepts? Nature, or Divine 
Providence, has made every thing within us and 
for us. It has formed in our Bodies all the Organs 
neceflary for fuch aftonifhing Effeéts; and that 
with a Delicacy the Senfes can hardly trace, and 
«¢ with a Variety, Multiplicity, Diftinction, Art, and 
«¢ Activity, which are above all Expreffion and Ad- 
miration. 
This is exemplified in the fingle Inftance of the 
Wind-pipe, the Structure and Function of which are 
here infifted on. 

M. Rollin afterwards confiders the Formation, Of- 
fice, and great Ufe of the Ear. He then celebrates 
the Beauty, unfpeakable Excellency and Advantages 
of the Invention of Writing. He expreffes his Sur- 
prife at what is not eafy to comprehend, ‘«* How 
«¢ Men have been able to compofe, out of twenty- 
<¢ five or thirty Letters at moft, that endlefs Variety 
¢ of Words, which having no Refemblance in them- 
‘ felves to what paffes in our Minds, do however 
¢ difclofe all the Secrets of them to others, and make 
«¢ thofe who could hardly otherwife penetrate our 
«s Senfe underftand all we conceive, and all the dif- 
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¢¢ ferent Affections of our Souls. — Only God could 
*s teach Mankind to eftablifh certain Figures to fig- 
«s nify all Sounds or Words. 

Thefe, as he fays, are the firft Objects of Gram- 
mar, which is no other than the Art of Speaking 
and Writing correétly. He fhews how much this 
was efteemed and cultivated by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, beyond what it is in our Times, He fuggefts 
the Reafons of its Contempt and Neglect amongft 
us. He tells us what it formerly included, and how 
extenfive a Province it was. He points out two Spe- 
cies of Grammarians, and he relates in a few Words 
what Hiftory has tranfmitted to us concerning thofe 
who diftinguifhed themfelves moft in this Way 
amoneft the Ancients. He begins with the Greeks, 
of whom, omitting a great Number, he reckons about 
nineteen, at the Van of which he fets Plato. He 
mentions feven Grammarians only of the Latins, 
What he has delivered under this Head is very curi- 
ous, and affords us a clear and diftin& Notion of one 
of the moft valuable Parts of antique Literature. This s 
Topick clofes with fhort Reflections upon the Pro- 
grefs and Alteration of Languages. The following 
Paragraphs are borrowed from them. 

«¢ We know nothing of the Beginnings or Pro- 
“© prefs of the Greek Tongue. The Poems of Homer 
«© are the moft ancient Work we have in that Lan- 
“¢ guage, and the Elocution of them is fo perfect, 
‘* that no future Age has been capable of adding any 
thing to it. This Perfection of Language fubfifted 
and preferved itfelf longer amongft the Greeks than 
any other Nation of the World. Theocritus lived 
about fix hundred Years after Homer. All the 
i ** Poets who flourifhed during that long Interval, 
“* except a very {mall Number, are efteemed excel- 
lent, with regard to Language, in their feveral 
Ways. The fame may be almoft faid of the Ora- 
tors, Hiftorians, and Philofophers. The univer- 
fal and prevailing Tafte of the Greeks for Arts, 
the Efteem they always had for Eloquence, their 
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Care in cultivating their Language, which was the 
only one they learnt, difdaining generally the Ro- 
man, though {poke by their Mafter; all this con- 
{pired to fupport their Tongue in its Purity during 
many Ages, till the Tranflation of the Empire to 
Conftantinople, . 

«© The Romans, folely intent upon eftablifhing and 
fecuring their Conquefts by the Method of Arms, 
had little Regard in their earlieft Times to the Em- 
bellifhment and Improvement of their Speech. — 
It afterwards, by little and little, grew more copi- 
ous, and enlarged itfelf infenfibly. It borrowed a 
great Number of Words from the Greek, which 
it dreffed after its own Mode, and ina manner 
naturalized. What we have of the Difcourfes of 
Cato, the Gracchi, and the other Orators of their 
Times, fhews a Language already of great Co- 
pioufnefs and Energy, and that wanted nothing 
but Beauty, Difpofition, and Harmony. 

‘© The Epocha of pure Latinity at Rome may be 
fixed at Terence, and continued to the Death of 
Auguftus, fomething more than an hundred and 
fifty Years. This was the happy Age ot Rome, 
with regard to polite Learning and Arts, in which 
Authors of the higheft Merit carried the Purity 
and Elegance of Diction to their utmoft Height. — 
From the Death of Augu/ftus there was a gradual 
Declenfion in this refpeét,; and in the Space of 
two hundred Years the Difference became excel- 
five. | 

Speaking of the French, he has a judicious Re- 


mark, which is every way applicable to the Exngli/h. 
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We have, fays he, Reafon to believe, that our 
Language has attained the higheft Perfection of 
which it is capable. If it be defective in any 
thing, it is only with regard to a richer Abun- 
dance; notwithftanding good Speakers fcarce per- 
ceive that it wants any Words for the Expreffion 
of Thoughts; but it would admit a greater Num- 
er. France had in the laft Age, and ftill has, 
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«© Writers of diftinguifhed Merit, highly capable of 
*¢ acquiring her this new Advantage: But they re- 
¢ fpect and fear the Publick. They make it a Duty 
«¢ to conform to, and: not to clafh with its Tafte. 
«¢ Hence, to avoid incurring its Difpleafure, they 
‘ dare hardly venture a novel Expreffion, and leave 
¢¢ the Language in this Point where they found it. 
¢ It would therefore become the Publick, for the 
¢ Honour of the Language and Nation, to be lefs 
‘¢ delicate and fevere ; and alfo Authors to become 
<¢ a listle lefs timorous ; tho’ at the fame time great | 
«¢ Difcretion and Referve are always neceffary in 
«© this Liberty. 

In the fecond Chapter M. Rol/in has drawn up a 
brief Hiftory of the moft eminent ancient PH1Lo- 
LOGERS, mingling Greeks and Romans together. Phi- 
Jologers, as he tells us in the Preamble, are thofe 
who have applied their Studies in examining, cor- 
recting, explaining, and publifhing old Authors, 
in which formerly the principal and moft noble Part 
of the Grammarians Art confifted. They profefs 
univerfal Learning, including all Sciences and Wri- 
ters. Philology therefore is a Species of Science 
containing Grammar, Rhetorick, Poetry, Antiquities, 
Hiftory, Philofophy, and fometimes even Mathema- 
ticks, Phyfick, and Civil Law ; without profeffedly 
treating any of thefe Subjects either in whole or in Part, 
but occafionally ufing all or any of them. He laments 
the Decay of this Sort of Literature in France, where 
they fet no Value, as he fays, upon any thing but 
exact and perfect Sciences, fuch as Phyficks, Geome- 
try, Sc, And he commends the Engli/h, Italians and 
Germans as more affiduous in the Cultivation of it. 
[I believe, in reference to this, he has a better Opi- 
nion of us than we deferve.]} Among his Philolo- 
gers, Varro, the elder Pliny, Lucian, Aulus Gellius, 
and Macrobius, make the beft Figure. Befides in- 
forming us of the Time of their Birth, of their Coun- 
try, and of the Subjeét of their Works, M. Rollin 
has enter’d a little into the Genius and Quality of 
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their Writings, efpecially theirs whom I have parti- 
cularly named, ‘* Pliny’s Character is Force, Ener- 
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gy, Vivacity, and even Boldnefs, as well in his 
Expreffions as Thoughts, with a wonderful Fertility 
of fmagination, to paint and make the Objects he 
defcribes fenfible. But it muft alfo be owned, that 
his Stile is ftiff and crampt, and thereby often ot- 
{cure ; and that his Thoughts frequently fwell be- 
yond Truth.” Some Examples of this are pre- 


duced, which let us into the Foible of this illuftrious 
Author. But M. Rollin foon refumes the Panegy- 
rick, and obferves, that whereas ‘* his Work, which 
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takes in all Natural Hiftory, and treats circum- 
ftantially an Infinity of Subjects, abfolutely necef- 
fary to his Plan, but entirely difagreeable in them- 
felves, abounds almoft every where with Thorns 
and Brambles, which prefent nothing grateful to 


-the Reader, and are very capable of giving Dif- 


guft, Pliny, like a noble Writer, to prevent, or 
at leaft to leffen, this Diftafte, has taken care to 
interfperfe here and there fome Flowers, to throw 
into his Narratives abundance of Grace and Spirit, 
and to adorn almoft all the Prefaces, which he 
places in the Front of each of his Books, with fine 
and folid Reflections. 
‘© Tucian’s Stile is clear, agreeable, lively, and 
animated, In his Works we behold the Purity 
of the Greek Language. In his Dialogues of the 
Dead he has hit that admirable Simplicity and 
natural Pleafantry of Humour which are {fo well 
adapted to a Manner of Writing that is extremely 
difficult, tho’ it does not feem fo, becaufe a Va- 
riety of Perfonages, very different in their Age and 
Condition, are introduced {peaking, according to 
their peculiar Characters. His Books have this 
Advantage, as Quintilian had obferved of Cicero’s, 
that they may be ufeful to Beginners, and no lefs 
fo to the more advanced. He is wonderful in his 
Narration, and has an abundance in him, which 
may be of great Service to fuch as are of a dry 
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<< and barren Genius. He treats Fable in a manner 
<* at once agreeable and affecting. He paints ad- 
«© mirably in a thoufand Places the Miferies of this 
«s Life, the Vanity of Mankind, the Pride of the 
«© Philofophers, and the Arrogance of the Learned. 

«© Aulus Gelliuss Stile does not want Force, but 
<¢ is often mixed with barbarous and improper 
¢¢ Words, which render it hard and obfcure. There 
<< does not feem to be any great Difcernment in the 
«© Topicks he has chofen as the moft confiderable 
¢s and ufeful, but which are generally Grammatical 
«¢ Remarks of little Importance. We are, however, 
<¢ indebted to him for many Faéts and Monuments 
«¢ of Antiquity, no where elfe to be found. 

In the third Chapter, which treats of RHETORI- 
crans, M. Rollin expatiates only upon thofe whofe 
Names and Hiftories are beft known, flightly paffes 
over others, and even fays nothing of many. Ari- 
ftotle, Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, and Longinus, of the 
Greeks, are thofe on whom he dwells longeft, His 
Memoirs of the Latins are prefaced by an Account 
of the Origin of Eloquence amongft the Romans, and 
the Commencement of their Tafte for this delufive 
Accomplifhment. Every body knows the Hiftory 
of its firft Introduction by Carneades and the other 
Athenian Ambaffadors, who arrived at Rome in the 
597th Year of that City, and by their graceful and 
enchanting, Elocution attraéted the Admiration and 
Efteem of aJl the Youth, and infpired them with the 
moft ardent Love of Oratory, and Ambition of ex- 
celling in it. From that Time the Study of it, du- 
ring almoft fifty Years, was in fuch vogue, that it 
was regarded as one of the moft effectual Means for 
attaining the higheft Dignities in the Commonwealth. 
But it was taught only by the Greek Rhetoricians. 
This Cuftom our Author cenfures very juftly with 
great Sharpnefs, as contrary to Reafon and good 
Senfe. When it came to alter, ‘and fome Romans 
profefs’d to teach Rhetorick in their own Language, 
they met with a ftrenuous Oppofition from Perfons 
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of great Merit and Dignity, who, with very good 
Intentions, had fuffered their Judgments to be over- 
come by Prejudice. But at length the Praétice pre- 
vailed, and gained Force and Authority from the 
ineftimable Value of Cicero’s Inftitutions. M. Rollin 
defervedly places this illuftrious Orator at the Head 
of the Latin Rhetoricians, tho’ he was not the firft 
of them; and he has drawn up a Summary and 
Character of the Treatifes he wrote upon this Subject. 
The Accounts he afterwards gives us of Seneca and 
2uintilian are very copious, inftructive and enter- 
taining. What he has related of the latter is fuc- 
ceeded by a Plan and Judgment of his Writings, and 
a View of the Method of Education at that Time. 

We clofe this Article with a few Paffages of the 
fourth and laft Chapter of this Volume concerning 
Sopuists, The Name of Sopuists, our Author 
fays, amongft the Ancients was of very great Extent, 
and was given to all thofe whofe Minds were adorned 
with ufeful and polite Learning, and who imparted 
their Knowledge to others, either by Speech or in 
Writing, upon any Science or Subject whatfoever. 
Hence, as he adds, we may judge how honourable 
this Title was at firft, and what Refpeét it muft have 
drawn upon thofe, who, diftinguifhing themfelves by 
a fuperior Merit, made it their Bufinefs to form 
Mankind for Virtue, Science, and the Government 
of States. It afterwards became odious and con- 
temptible from the Vices of thofe who bore it, and 
the Abufe they made of their Talents: However, it 
again recovered its Refpect by the Virtues of others 
of the fame Denomination, 

The extraordinary Honours, as M. Rollin obferves, 
paid‘by all Greece to this Profeffion, proves how highly 
they were foimetime efteemed and confidered. When 
they arrived at a City, they were met by the People 
in a Body, and their Entrance into it had fomething 
of the Air of a Triumph, They had their Freedom 
conferred upon them, were granted all forts of Im- 
munities, and had Statues ereéted to them. It was 
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‘certainly, as he goes on, the Experience of the Ad- 
vantage thefe People were to thofe who had the Ad- 
miniftration of the State, and in the Inftruétion of 
Youth, which occafioned their being treated with all 
thefe fingular Marks of Efteem and Diftinction. Be- 
fides which, it cannot be denied, that many of them 
had abundance of Wit, had acquired a great Extent 
of Knowledge, and fignalized themfelves in a parti- 
_ cular manner by their Eloquence. They did not 
long however fupport their Reputation. The two 
Caufes M. Rollin affigns of their lofing it were, their 
affuming too much, and the Immorality of their Be- 
haviour. They fet themfelves up for perfect Ora- 
tors, who alone poflefs’d the Talent of Speaking ; 
they valued themfelves upon being able to {peak im- 
mediately upon any Subject, without the leait Prepa- 
ration; they boafted of influencing their Auditors as 
they pleafed, and of teaching their Pupils how to 
make the worft Things appear Good, or the beft 
Evil, as fuited their Inclination or Interefts: Befides, 
they were proud, haughty, and arrogant ; contemptu- 
ous towards others, and greedy of Refpeét. They 
were extremely avaricious, and infatiable in their De- 
fire of amaffing Riches. They fold their Inftructions 
at an extravagant Price ; and as the World was infa- 
tuated with an Opinion of their Knowledge and De- 
fert, they extorted exceffively from all that they took 
under their Tuition: Protagoras’s Rate for teaching 
Rhetorick was about 240 /. Sterling. They affected, 
above all, to fhine at the Olympick Games. There, 
in the Prefence of an infinite Number of Auditors, 
aflembled from all the polite World, they ftudied to 
difplay their whole Pomp of Eloquence, as propo- 
fing no other End to themfelves than to pleafe the 
Multitude, and obtain their Suffrages. 

Socrates abhorred their pernicious Arts, and was 
always their Enemy. He incefiantly reprefented to 
the Athenians, that thefe Men, having no Regard for 
the Truth of Things, and intending only to dazzle 
the Mind with plaufible Appearances, would corrupt 
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both the Underftandings and Morals of the People. 
His Remonftrances contributed very much to dimi- 
nifh their Reputation. In order to expofe them more 
effectually, he ufed to interrogate them in publick 
Converfations, with an Air of Simplicity and feem- 
ing Ignorance, which concealed infinite Skill,.as one 
who defired their Inftruction and to improve by their 
Doctrines ; and leading them on from Propofition toe 
Propofition, of which they forefaw neither the Con- 
clufion nor Confequences, he reduced them to Ab- 
furdities, which evidently fhewed the Falfity of their 
Reafonings. 

But after all, as M. Rollin himfelf intimates, 
was the Exorbitances only of thefe Men that Socrates 
hated. It was the Perverfion of their Art that dif- 
pleafed him, and not the Profeffion. He knew the 


State, and he himfelf, had been greatly indebted to. 


it; that to a Sophift he was beholden for all his Elo- 
quence, and Greece for all the great Orators of his 
Time. This was the famous 4/pafia, who was both 
a Sophift and a Courtezan, the Perfections of whofe 
Mind were at Jeaft equal to the Charms of her Per- 
fon, who wanted only a fingle Virtue to have render’d 
her the moft amiable of her Sex. She is here highly 
celebrated along with Anaxagoras and Damon, who 
with her were fucceffively the intimate Companions 
and Counfellors of Pericles. 


Befides thefe, our Author has given a fhort Account | 


of Gorgias, Tifias, Protagoras, and Prodicus, who 
were Cotemporary with Socrates, and concludes with 
the Memoirs of Libanius, who flourifhed at Conftan- 
tinople and Antioch ; was in great Favour with Fulian 
the Apoftate, on account of his Zeal for Paganifm ; 
was Preceptor to St. Chry/oflome ; was in the greateft 
Eftimation for his Wit and Oratory, and who has left 
us a multitude of Writings, confifting of Panegyricks, 
Declamations and Letters, the laft of which have 
been always the moft valued. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Continuation of Dr. Tovey’s ANGLIA Ju- 
DAICA, &c. 


| Have in a foregoing Article exhibited an Abftract 
of the Hiftory of the ews in England, from the 
earlieft Accounts of them in this Kingdom to the laft 
publick Infult they met with from the Populace, which 
happen’d foon after the Battle of Eve/ham, in the 
Reign of Henry III. 4. D. 1266. I would now re- 
fume their Story, and recite the moft memorable 
Tranfaétions and Events relating to them from that 
Period to the prefent Time. 

King Henry, as our Author tells us, having plen- 
tifully recruited his Treafury from the forfeited Eftates 
of fuch Perfons as had been engaged in the Fight at 
Evefham, in which he was victorious, we don’t find 
he levied any more Money upon the Jews for the 
four following Years; and even then he agreed with 
them, for a Fine of one thoufand Pounds, to be ex- 
empt from Taxes for three Years longer; provided 
that neither he, nor his Son, fhould in the mean time 
undertake the Crufado. And befides all this, he was 
very bountiful to feveral particular ews, who had 
been ferviceable to him in his late Troubles, and re- 
mitted Debts to others who were impoverifhed by 
the Wars, ! 

This Sun-fhine of the King’s Favour encouraged 
them to lay afide their wonted Circumfpection, and 
be guilty of feveral Tranfgreffions. Some of thefe 
our Author barely mentions, But of the moft hei- 
nous, committed at Oxford, and which involved great 
Numbers in the Penalty, he has made an ample Re- 
Jation, as follows: ‘* In the Year 1268, the Chan- 
“< cellor, Mafters and Scholars of the Univerfity, 
<¢ attended with all the Parochial Clergy, going in a 
«* folemn Proceffion on A/cenfion-day to vifit the Re- 
*¢ Jiques of St, Fridefwide, with the Cross borne be- 
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<< fore them, a certain Few, of the moft confum- 
<< mate Impudence, violently fnatched it from the 
‘© Bearer, and trod it under his Feet, in token of his 
«¢ Contempt of Chrift.” To punifh this impious 
Affront, as foon as it was made known to the King, 
by his Son Prince Edward, who happen’d to be then 
at Oxford, he caufed ftriét Search to be made after 
the Criminal ; and upon not finding him, commanded 
all the ews of the Town to be forthwith imprifoned, 
and that they fhould erect, at their own proper 
Charges, in the Place where the Fact was committed 
a f{tately marble Crofs, of moft perfect Workmanfhip, 
having on one Side the Figure of our Saviour cruci- 
fy’d, and on the other the Image of the Virgin MZary, 
with our Saviour in her Arms; all which was to be 
gilt with fine Gold; and at the Top of the Crofs was to 
be an Infcription, containing the Caufe of erecting ir. 
They were likewife order’d to prefent another porta- 
ble Crofs, of Silver gilt, to the two Proéfors, to be 
ufed by them in all future Proceffions of the Univer- 
fity ; the Size of which was to be fuch as was ufually 
borne before Archbifhops. And as the Sheriff of the 
County was to fee all this done in a fhort and fet 
time, he was commanded, out of hand, to levy the 
Expences of it, and to fuffer no ew to difpofe of 
any of his Effects till he had either paid his Propor- 
tion or given Security for it. But being advertifed 
of this Order by their Friends in London, before the 
Writ could be delivered to the Sheriff, they had pri- 
vily made over their Goods to feveral of the Townf- 
men; fo that the Work could not go forward for 
want of Money. To remedy which Fraud, thé 
King, by a fubfequent Writ, enjoined the Sheriff to 
take to his Affiftance the Mayor of the City, and 
feize upon the ews Effeéts wherever they could find 
them, and then carry on the Work with the utmoft - 
Expedition. 

Our Author has inferted feveral original Inftru- 
ments relating to this Affair; as alfo others concern- 
ing certain Provifions (as they are termed) drawn up 
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by WaLTeR DE MERTON, Founder of the College 
of that Name in Oxford, and ratified by the King, 
making Chriftians Satisfaction for the Damage the 
Fews were to them; and others again that have a 
Reference to his above-named Foundation. Thefe 
are followed by a Grant of Franchifement to a Few, 
one Aaron, who had been formerly made over by the 
King to his fecond Son Edmund, which Prince had 
given him his Freedom. 

This was the laft Favour Henry ever conferred 
upon any of this People ; for from this Time to that 
of his Death, near two Years, they met with nothing 
but Mortifications, An Act of Parliament pafled, 
which, befides other Reftrictions, not only prohibited 
them from purchafing any Lands or Tenements for 
the future, but aGtually vacated all Purchafes of that 
Nature which they had made at any time before; _re- 
ftoring them to their firft Chriftian Owners, upon 
Repayment of the Confideration-Money, without In- 
tereft. It likewife forbad them to fue by any original 
Writ out of Chancery. Moreover, foon after this, 
their Affefiments were revived ; fix thoufand Marks 
being charged upon them for the Expence of Prince 
Edward’s Journey to the Holy Land. And as they 
could not raife the whole Sum fo foon as wanted, 
they were mortgaged a fecond time to Earl Richard, 
and the Year after taxed again, and, as it feems, very 
heavily ; for the Prince was to receive a thoufand 
Pounds from fome particular Zews only. But their 
greateft Grievance, and which happen’d the fame 
Year, was the Lofs of their chief Synagogue at 
London, taken from them upon Complaint of the 
Friers Penitents, THAT THEY WERE NOT ABLE 
TO MAKE THE Bopy or CHRIST in Quiet, 
ior the great Howlings the Fews made there during 
their Worfhip. 

This Year alfo frefh Encouragement was given to 
the Fewi/h Converts, by enquiring into the State of 
the Houfe, and Revenues, which were formerly al- 
lotted for their Maintainance. It feems, by this ane, 
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they were grown very numerous ; and as a few of the 
richeft, who could make beft Friends, had gotten 
Poffeffion of the Rents, the poorer fort could obtain 
nothing but Lodging in the Houfe, and for Food 
were obliged to beg from Door toDoor. As this ina 
great mealure defeated the Ends of the Eftablifhment, 
which was, for the fake of a Maintainance, to draw 
the Jews over to Chriftianity, the King put a Stop 
to the Abufe, by ordering that none hereafter fhould 
receive the Alms of the Houfe but fuch as were really 
poor: That an Information fhould be laid before 
him how the former Rents had been difpofed of: 
That a new Rental fhould be drawn up, and a Re- 
gulation made of every thing that was amifs in 
the Houfe or Chappel. 

And now, fays our Author, as if King Henry fore- 
faw that all worldly Commerce between him and his 
Yews was foon to be broken off, and for ever ceafe, 
he called upon them to make up the whole Account 
and pay in the Ballance. All Arrears of Talliage 
were to be cleared in four Months, and halt of them 
paid in feventeen Days. And in the mean time, fuch 
as could not give Security were to be imprifoned, 
and no otherwife bailed than by Body for Body: And 
if any of them, or their Sureties, did not clear the 
Whole wpon the Days prefix’d, any Sums formerly 
paid in Part were to be forfeited, and their Perfons, 
Goods and Chattels at the King’s Mercy. Numbers 
of them, upon this Occafion, were imprifoned in the 
Tower of London, and other Places. Nothing but 
weeping and wailing was to be feen in eyery Corner ; 
and all, even their worft Enemies, pitied them: for 
nothing could be more rigorous and unmerciful than 
the King’s Proceedings. But Death, as inexorable as 
himlelf, quickly after feized him, and gave the Jews 
fome fhort Refpite from thofe Afflictions, which could 
not otherwife have been fupported. 

His Son Edward, as foon as he had taken upon 
himfelf the Government (tho’ he was far from any 
covetous Difpofition) began to regulate the Fews om 
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fairs upon his Father’s Model. Particular Juftices 
were affigned them; Writs were granted to fearch 
all their Chefts, and Regifters taken of their Debts 
and Eftates: They were taxed, fined and imprifoned, 
juft as they ufed to be, upon every little Occafion ; and 
reftrained to dwell in this or that particular Town: 
Their Debtors were difcharged by the King without 
their Confent, or the Debts made payable to the King 
himfelf. But in fome Circumftances the Severities of 
this Reign differed from, and exceeded thofe of the 
former : for whereas it began, as that, with a heavy 
Talliage, the Extent of it was more univerfal than 
that of the former, and took in the Children as well 
as Parents. The Punifhment for Non-payment was 
alfo enhanced, being changed from Imprifonment 
into perpetual Banifhment, 

There are fome other Tranfactions relating to thefe 
People about this Time, which Dr. Tovey largely in- 
fifts on, which I fhall but juft mention ; fuch as the 
Statute of Fudaifm, made in the Third of this King, 
of which he has given us an Engli/hb Tranflation ; 
whereby the Hews were reftrained from Ufury: A 
Proclamation for punifhing thofe of them who railed 
againft the Chriftian Religion and vilified our Savi- 
our, and ordering that the Women now as well as 
the Men fhould have a Mark of Diftinétion upon 
their Garments: And fome very fharp Proceedings 
againft them for clipping and adulterating the com- 
mon Coin of the Nation. For this aft Offence two 
hundred and eighty of them, both Men and Women, 
received Sentence of Death at Loudon, ‘and were exe- 
cuted without Mercy ; befides great Numbers in other 
Parts. Many more were continued in Prifon, and 
our Records of this Year abound with Inftances of the 
King’s felling and granting their Houfes and Lands 
forfeited upon this Occafion. 

_ In the enfuing Year the Dominican Friers, believ- 
ing that all Wickednefs proceeded from Ignorance, 
and that if the Hews were once brought to the Know- 
ledge of Truth they would readily embrace it, begged 
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Leave of the King to preach to them, and entreated 
of him only to oblige them all to attend their Ser- 
mons. ‘ In confequence of this, devout and folemn 
Precepts were fent to all Sheriffs and Bailiffs, com- 
manding them to ufe fuch Perfuafions with the Jews 
to go to Church, and behave themfelves decently, as 
the Spirit of Truth fhould infpire them with. And 
in order to promote this pious Project, and further 
the good End of it, the Yews Converfion, the King, 
a few Months after the above-mentioned Precepts 
were iffued, declared by Patent, that for feven Years 
he would wave all Claim to their Eftates, and that 
it fhould be lawful for all fuch Converts to retain 
one half of their Goods, provided the other half was 
given towards the Maintainance of the poorer fort 
who refided in the Houfe of Converts, which was 
founded by his Father ; in Favour of which he at 
this Inftant made feveral other advantageous Concef- 
fions. What particular Succefs attended thefe honeft 
Endeavours of the Friers, and the King’s Jaudable 
Munificence, is no where mentioned: Our Author 
fuppofes the greateft Part of the Royal Bounty to the 
Houfe of Converts was {wallowed up by the Warden 
for which Opinion he has affigned Reafons, which 
render it highly probable. 

Before he proceeds to other Matters, he here Jays 
together every thing that he finds farther concerning 
this Foundation, and then, to ufe his own Expreffions, 
he returns again to thofe perfifting Sons of //rael 
whom we left ruminating upon the Friers Sermons, 
and like Swine treading Pearls under Feet. For tho” 
it is likely, as he fays, the good Preachers did not 
fail to demonftrate our bleffed Saviour to be the true 
Meffiab, and that he was really come; and to ex- 
plain to them the Nature of his Kingdom, and fet 
forth the Dignity of Chriftians; fhewing them to be 
a chofen Generation, a royal Priefthood, a peculiar 
People: yet, after all, when one of their Wives was 
called a Chriftian, and affirmed to be baptized, the 
Hufband joined with her in an Action of Scandal and 
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Defamation, and appealed to the King for Juftice, 
How imprudent foever this was of a Few, in a Chri- 
ftian Country, our Author thinks the King was no 
wifer in hearkening to fuch an odd Complaint, and 
fending a formal Writ concerning it to his Juftices, 
commanding them to try the Matter by an Inquifition 
of Chriffians and Fews, and do the Parties Right, if 
flander’d. 

But in a fhort time this Infolence was terribly re- 
venged ; for within two Years after the King feized 
upon all their real Eftates, and the whole Community 
was for ever banifoed the Kingdom, This Event fell 
out inthe 18th of Edward 1. A.D. 1290. As it was 
a very remarkable one, Dr. Tovey expatiates there- 
upon very largely. He proves the Date of it to be 
that which is here fixed. He enquires into the Caufes 
of it in general, and particularly why it was juft then 
executed. He examines and refutes my Lord Coke’s 
Account of it, who, tho’ he owns the Fews Removal 
out of England at the Time above-mentioned, con- 
tends for its being a voluntary Recefs, occafioned by 
the Statute de Fudaifmo for reftraining their Ufury. 
He, on the other hand, vindicates his Lordfhip from 
an Afperfion of Prynn’s, relating to his Comment upon 
this Statute in his fecond Inftitute; and afferts our 
Obligation to him, notwithftanding his Miftakes, for 
fome Circumftances concerning this memorableT ranf- 
action, which are of indifputable Authority. I have 
no Room for epitomizing thefe Articles, and can only 
affure the Reader they are curious enough to deferve 
his Perufal. 

Great were the Spoils thefe wretched Exiles left 
behind him. Whole Rolls full of Patents relating to 
their Eftates are ftill remaining in the Zower, which, 
together with their Rents in Fee, Penfions and Mort- 
gages, all efcheated to the King, Amongft other 
Things, they were poffefled of feveral valuable Li- 
braries; one particularly at Stamford, which came 
afterwards into the Hands of a neighbouring Con- 
vent, and another at Oxford, which being purchafed 
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amongft the Scholars, moft of the Hebrew Books 
were bought by the famous Roger Bacon, who by a 
fhort Note written in one of them declared, that they 
were of great Service to him in his Studies. After 
his Death they fell to the Francifcan Friers in Oxford, 
who made good Ufe of them for fome time in their 
Library ; but that Order falling to Decay, they par- 
took of their Owners Fate, and came to nothing. 

Dr. Tovey conjectures the Countries they retired to 
upon their leaving of this were France and Spain. 
The common People here, he fays, imagine they lett 
great Treafures behind them, in hopes of a fpeedy 
Return, which might be found by digging; and fome 
Authors-of Note are of that Opinion ; for at Higham, 
a {mall Parifh in Leicefter/bire, in the Year 1607, an 
Inhabitant of the Town, in taking up a large Stone 
which lay in the great Road called Watling-ftreet, 
upon the croffing of another Way which leads to Co- 
ventry, found a Treafure of Silver Coin, all of the 
Time of Henry UI. and with it a fair Ruby fet in 
Goji, alfo an Agate fet in Gold, and a Cornelian 
Seal fet in Silver, having an Infcription in Arabick, 
containing a fhort Prayer to God to avert all Mistar- 
tunes ; from which Seal the learned Mr. Burton judges 
the Treafure to have been Fewi/b, and hidden here 
upon their Bani/hment. ‘There were alfo found with 
the Coin and Rings certain great Catch-hooks and 
Keepers of Silver, with feveral Links of a golden 
Chain. 

Our Author takes notice of another Remain, moft 
certainly ‘fewi/b, which was found about forty Years 
ago by a Fifherman as he was dragging a fall Brook 
in Suffolk, and was purchafed by the prefent noble 
and learned Earl of Oxford from the Executors of 
Dr. Coval, and fent down to Oxford to be explained 
by the accurate Mr, Zobn Gagnier, Mafter of the 
Oriental Languages. It is in the Form of our Iron 
Boiling-pots, with three Feet like thofe of a Sheep, 
and with an Hebrew Infcription round the Belly of it. 
What Ufe it had been put to Mr. Gagnier would not 
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undertake to fay ; nor could he be informed by feve- 
of the ableft ‘fews whom he had talk’d with about it. 
Our Author fuppofes it to have been a Veffel wherein 
were kept fome of their moft folemn Contracts be- 
tween themfelves: for that thefe People had anciently 
fuch a Cuftom of preferving their Writings in Pots 
may be gathered, as he obferves, from ‘Fer. xxxil. 14. 
And tho’ indeed, as he adds, the Veffel in queftion 
is of Metal, whereas the Prophet {peaks of one 
made of Earth, yet the Scholiaft upon Ariftophanes 
tells us, that the Veffels wherein the Ancients ufed 
to preferve their Records were made of Metal as 
well as Earth; and therefore, probably, there were 
fuch Veffels of both forts amongft the ews, tho’ the 
Prophet happens to take no notice but of one. 

Thus our Author has gone through the firft Period 
of the Fews Hiftory in England, and followed them 
in all their various Turns of Fortune for above five 
hundred Years : He proceeds, fecondly, to give an Ac- 
count of that Re-ESTABLISHMENT under which 
they flourifh fo much at prefent. But before he comes 
directly to this he obferves, that the Nation received 
not the leaft Benefit from the fore-mentioned Banifh- 
ment ; neither its Faith, nor its Coin, nor its Trade, 
were a whit the better for it: nay, he takes it for 
granted the King himfelf foon mifs’d them ; at leaft 
his Succeffors did: for who, he fays, can imagine, 
that if the Yews had continued in the Kingdom, 
Henry VI. would ever have been driven to iupply 
his Extravagances by the beggarly Shift of Alchymy 
_ and Sophiftications of his Coin! That he promoted 

and engaged in fuch Projeéts, and indulged great 
Expectations from them, our Author evinces, by an 
authentick and unqueftionable Record, which he in- 
ferts, and which manifeftly proves it. It is in truth 
a great Curiofity, containing, as the Doétor remarks, 
the moft folemn and ferious Account of the Feafibility 
and Virtues of the Philofopher’s Stone that, perhaps, is 
any where to be met with; encouraging the ae 
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after it, and difpenfing with all Statutes and Prohibi- 
tions to the contrary. 

The Faé is, fome Impoftors had impofed upon 
this Prince, under the Character of Alchymifts, pre- 
tending they had the Secret of the Grand Elixir, 
whereby they could do Miracles upon the human 
Conftitution, and tranfmute all Metals into Gold ; 
but that they dare not exert their Abilities this way 
for fear of the Laws, which were very fevere againift 
fuch Pretenders. The King readily believed all they 
told him; enter’d into their Schemes; fet them to 
work ; granted them a Patent of Protection, and 
had it ratified by Parliament. In this he fets forth 
all the Wonders of their Art, as Paraceljus or Lully 
might have done, and difplays all the Advantages 
the Realm would certainly reap by their Undertakings, 
The Operators were Zhomas Hervey, an Auflin Frier ; 
Robert Glafelay, a Preaching Frier; Wiliam Atclyffe, 
the Queen’s Phyfician; Henry Sharp, Matter of St. 
Laurence-Pontigny-College in London, Thomas Cook, 
Alderman of Londen , ‘fobn Fyld, Fifhmonger ; Fobu 
Fonghe, Grocer ; Robert Gayton, Grocer 3 Fobn Stur- 
geon and ‘fohn Lambert, Mercers of London. Thefe 
Conjurers, being fecured by fuch a ftrong Circle as 
the King and Parliament’s Authority, promifed to 
anfwer his Majefty’s Expectations fo effectually, that 
the next Year he publifhed another Patent; wherein 
he tells his Subjects, that the happy Hour was draw- 
ing nigh, and by means of THE Stone, which he 
fhould foon be Mafter of, he would pay all the Debts 
of the Crown in real Gold and Silver. The Story at 
large is a very merry one, as our Author tells it. 
But to return to the Jews. 

Being expelled in the foregoing manner, they lived 
as well as they could under their new Matters in fo- 
reign Countries ; nor did we ever hear of any Num- 
ber of them again in England ti}] about three hundred 
Years afterwards. But upon the Murder of King 
Charles, when the Nation was wafted by a moft 
dreadful Civil War, and wild, frantick Exthufia/m 
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was permitted, by Providence, to break down her 
Fences, and fet afide her Laws, they thought that 
then, if ever, was the proper Time to endeavour 
their RE-ESTABLISHMENT. And accordingly we 
find, that prefently after that tragical Event, they 
petitioned the Council of War to endeavour a Repeal 
of that Act of Parliament which had been made 
againft them; promifing, in Return, to make them 
a Prefent of 500,000 /. provided that they could 
likewife procure the Cathedral of St. Paul to be af- 
figned to them for a Synagogue, and the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford to begin their Traffick with. Which 
Piece of Service, it feems, was undertaken by thofe 
honeft Men, at the Solicitation of Hugh Peters and 
Harry Marten, but without Succefs. 

Their next Step therefore was an Application to 
the Englifh Minifters in Holland, whom they pre- 
vailed on fo far, by Prefents, and feveral fine Enter- 
tainments of Mufick in their Synagogue at m/ter- 
dam, that they obtained Leave for them from the 
Parliament to fend over an Envoy with frefh Propo- 
fals, who had the Promife of being received very 
kindly. Accordingly they difpatched over one Rabbi 
Menaffeh Ben Ifrael, a Man of great Learning and 
Underftanding, who was attended by feveral of the 
richeft Fewifh Merchants, who offered to affift him 
in his Negotiations, Upon their Arrival here, Me- 
naffeh took up his Refidence over-againft the New- 
Exchange in the Strand, and affumed the Stile of a 
Divine and Doeéior of Phyfick. And as foon as ever 
Oliver (whofe Intereft he faw it was to have as many 
Sects as he could contrive, that he might play them 
againft one another) was raifed to the Protectorate, he 
prefented a moft humble Petition to his Highnefs, in 
purfuance of the Errand he came about. Our Au- 
thor has given us a very copious Account of this 
Tranfaction. He has inferted the Addrefs at Length, 
as likewife, 4 DEcLaRATIOoNn to the Commonwealth 
of England, by Rabbi Menafieh Ifrael, /bewing the 
Motives of his coming into England, And he has re- 
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lated feveral Things concerning this Envoy himfelf, 
which ferve to let us into his Charaéter. 1 can only 
in general fay, that this Negotiation, which had taken 
up a good deal of Time and Money, and made a 
great deal of Noife, was fome how fruftrated. Nor 
indeed, as Dr. Zovey fays, confidering the various 
Perplexities which attended Oliver’s Adminiftration, 
could any fuch thing as a legal Settlement of the 
Matter have been well expected from him at that 
time. ' 

Menaffeh, finding all his Labours ineffectual, re- 
turned to Holland in the Year 1657, fhortly after 
which he died. We may fuppofe thofe that accom- 
panied him hither went back with him, and that ne 
Jews came over afterwards during the whole Ufur- 
pation ; for in 1660 there were not above twelve of 
that Denomination in England. But about the Year 
fixty-four or five, great Numbers of them flock’d hi- 
ther under the Connivance of King Charles II. who 
muft juftly therefore be confidered as their Introducer. 
And who fo likely, Dr. Tovey fays, as that Monarch, 
who was for ever wanting Money, and would do any 
thing to obtain it? 

We meet with little about this People in the fhort 
enfuing Reign; the only thing for publick Notice, 
being the Indulgence of the Court, in remitting the 
Alien Duties upon all Goods exported, in Favour of 
the Fews. This was univerfally refented by the 
Englifp Merchants, who were apprehenfive the fame 
Duties would be remitted upon all imported Goods, 
and therefore they petitioned the King againft it. 
However, they had little or no Redrefs in the Mat- 
ter till King William’s Times and even in the Be- 
ginning of his Governmeftthey had great Reafon of 
Complaint with regard to it; of which our Author 
gives fuch Inftances as fhew the vaft Intereft the Fews 
were able to make at that Seafon: Bur at laft the 
preffing Reprefentations they made to the Commif- 
fioners of the Cuftoms, being laid before the King 
and Council, in fpite of all the Fews could do to 
prevent it, determined his Majefty to vacate his Pre- 
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deceffors Kindnefs, and to iffue an Order, bearing 
Date, at Hampton-Court, the 14th of Oétober, 1690, 
for collecting the Alien Duty outwards, notwithfanding 
King James’s Order to the contrary. 

We hear no more of the Fews till the firft Year 
of Queen Anne; when it being reprefented to Parlia- 
ment, that the Severity of Fewi/h Parents towards 
fuch of their Children as were defirous to embrace 
the Chriftian Faith, was a great Hindrance of their 
Converfion, it was enacted, That if the Child of any 
Jewith Parent is converted to the Chriftian Religion, 
or is defirous of embracing it, upon Application to the 
Lord Chancellor, he may compel any fuch Parent to 
give his Child a fufficient Maintainance, in Proportion 
to bis Circumftances, And about three Years after, 
upon a groundlefs Surmife, as our Author fays, that 
the Fews, in Oppofition to the good Intent of this 
Act, had endeavoured to convert feveral Chriftians, 
there came out a virulent anonymous Pamphlet, 
urging their Suppreffion. But as this appeared to be 
a very fenfelefs Libel, it was foon forgotten; nor 
would Dr. Zovey have here mentioned it, but that he 
found it referred to, asa fort of Authority, ina kind of 
Petition to the Lerd-Mayor and didermen of the City 
of London (which he has inferted) entitled, Reasons 
humbly offered to the Right Honourable the Lord-Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen, againjt a Jew (who is a known 
Enemy to the Chriftian Religion) his being admitted a 
Broker. ‘This was prefented, as’is fuppofed, in the 
famous South-Sea Year, and rejected. ‘This falls with- 
in the Sixth of his late Majefty King George I. and 
is the only publick Matter relating to the Jews du- 
ring his wife and good-natured Adminiftration ; ex- 
cept that in his tenth Year, when they were expected 
to take the Abjuration-Oath as well as other People, 
it was enacted, that, whenever any of them took it, 
the Words upon the true Faith of a Chriftian /hould 
be omitted, &c. Nor does the Reign of his prefent 
Majefty contribute any thing more to this Hiftory, 
than feveral Inftances of Fewi/h Converts. 

Here therefore our ingenious Author ends his Nar- 
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rative. What he adds refpecting the different Stocks 
from which the Fews in this Kingdom are defcended, 
the Defcription of their two Synagogues here, their 
Burial-place, the Articles of their Belief, &?c. is only 
a few fhort Hints, that take up the laft three or four 
Pages, and require no other Mention than what I have 
now made of them. 





ARTICLE VII 

The History of the Encuisu Baptists, 
rom the Reformation to the Beginning of the 
Reign of King George I. Vol. 1. Containing 
their Hiftory to the Reftoration of King 
Charles II. By Tuo.Crossy. London, 
printed for, and fold by the Editor, ether at 
his Houfe in Vine-ftreet, Minories; or at his 
Houfe upon Horfely-down, Southwark. 1738, 
Ogfavo. Pages 487, including the Introduc- 
tion, Appendix, &c. 


T HIS Hiftory may at the fame time be regarded 
A asa kind of Apology for the Anabaptifts : For 
our Author, in his Addrefs to the Reader, fays, that 
it fhall in the Sequel of it be fhewn, ‘* That no one 
<< Seé&t of Chriftians in this Kingdom have merited 
‘s more the Favour and good Efteem of their Go- 
vernors and Chriftian Brethren, by their peaceable 
Carriage and Behaviour towards them, than they 
have done: none have fhewed the like Contented- 
nefs under the Deprivations which the Legiflature 
«¢ has feen needful to lay upon the Diffenters in ge- 
<¢ neral, than they ; or have been more content with 
‘¢ the Liberty allowed them.” It was compiled to 
obviate the Mifreprefentations that have been exhibi- 
ted of this People, to difabufe all thofe who may have 
been impofed upon by falfe or partial and defective 
Accounts of them, and to remove or prevent, or 
allay Scandal or Contempt for the future. Mr. Cro/by 
is well aware, as he fays, that fome Things he has 
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related therein may awaken Prejudice, Calumny or 
Difgutt, and occafion Obje€tions and Offence both to 
the Treatife and himfelf. And he knows that fome 
have already declared their Opinion, that Facts which 
bring no Credit to thofe of whom they are reported, 
ought to be buried in Oblivion. But fuch Perfons 
feem to him to be very ignorant of the Duty of an 
Hiftorian. In Anfwer to whom he obferves, that 
thofe heretical Perfons of the Denomination of Bap- 
tifts, on whom the Sword of the Magiftrate fell fo 
heavy, are yet upon Record, and not omitted even 
by fo Jate a Writer as the Reverend Mr. Neal, and 
fo expofed to the View of Men from Age to Age. 
Therefore, as their Proceedings cannot poffibly be 
concealed, it was needful, as well as juft, to fet them 
in a clear and oper Light. Neither does he think 
it reflects any Odium on the English Baptifts, that 
fome of their Opinion, in the Point of Bapti/m, have 
been charged with heretical Notions and heterodox 
Opinions; feeing there is no Body of Chriftians 
which are not equally, if not more liable, to the fame 
Imputation, And, after all, as it is utterly unrea- 
fonable to attribute the Mifcarriages of /ome to the 
reft of that Body to which they belong, until they 
profefs and manifeft their Approbation of them ; and 
much more unreafonable to afcribe the Mifcarriages 
and bad Principles of Perfons long fince dead to 
thofe who, in fome one Point, now believe and aé 
as they did, but own not, nor abett either their bad 
Principles or their praétical Enormities: fo it can 
hardly be doubted, that many of thofe who have been 
called and perfecuted as heretical and heterodox, were 
God’s faithful Servants, and will be found among the 
Bleffed in the Kingdom of Glory. , 

This Volume is ufher’d in by a large Introduction, 
in which we have fome Account of the Origin of 
the Work, and the Motive that efpecially induced 
our Author to undertake it. The Materials whereof 
a great Part of it is framed were collected by the late 
Mr. Benjamin Stinton, and after his Death fell into 
the Hands of Mr. Crosby. This Gentleman employ’d 
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his fpare Hours in digefting them into a proper Or- 
der, and fupplying the Vacancies ; till at length, 
at the earneft Requeft of two Baptift Minifters fince 
deceafed, he communicated them to the foremen- 
tiond Mr. Neal, who had promifed an Hiffory of 
the Puritans; under which general Name Mr. Crosby 
apprehended the Englifh Baptifis might very well be 
included. Mr. Nea/ kept them in his Hands fome 
Years. But inftead of making the good ufe of them 
our Author intended, that is, we may fuppofe, tran- 
icribing them into his Hiftory, he made only a piti- 
ful and partial Abridgment of them, and comprifed 
the Rife and Progrefs of the Englifh Baptifts, their 
Confeffion of Faith, their CharaCter, and their Suf- 
ferings, in lefs than five Pages of his third Volume. 
This Behaviour, to be fure, was very difrefpectful to 
fo confiderable a Body as the Englifh Anabaptifts ; 
but what gave our Author the greateft offence, was 
Mr. Neal’s Difingenuity in his fhort Accounts of 
fuch as he particularly mentions. Of this he pro- 
duces fome Inftances, one of which is concerning 
Mr. Samuel Oates, of whom he only fays, ** Mr. 
“© Oatesin Effex [was] tried for his Life at Chelm/- 
«¢ ford Affizes for the Murder of Ann Martin, be- 
‘«¢ caufe fhe died a few Days after her Immerfion of a 
‘* Cold that feifed her at that time.’ This, Mr. 
Crofby fays, is fo unrighteous a Piece of Partiality, 
that no. Sentence too fevere can be pafled upon it ; 
becaufe he had before him a full Account of that Af- 
fair, and thereby knew how honourably Mr. Oates was 
acquitted, notwithftanding the earneft and preffing En- 
deavours of his Pedobaptift Brethren to bring him in 
guilty. He fays farther, he was at a ftand why this 
Minifter’s Chriftian Name was left out in Mr. Neai’s 
Narration; feeing he had it before him. And he 
can affign no other Reafon for it, unlefs it were to 
impofe on his Readers, that they might take him to be 
Titus Oates, fo noted in our Hiftories with a Brand 
of Infamy upon him. But this he leavesto Mr. Neai’s 
own Confcience. 
However Mr. Neal may be able to anfwer that, 
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his Partiality, if fuch it were, has been fome Ad- 
vantage to the World, inafmuch as it revived Mr. 
Crofby’s Refolution to compleat this Work in the 
beft manner he could for a Publication: what is 
wanting in it of Elegancy of Phrafe, he has endea- 
voured to fupply in the Truth of the Relation, 
which is the only Commendation of Hiftory, and 
much preferable, as he fays, to that artificial Stuff, 
which may find better Accefs to fome Ears. 

What remains of this Introduction is a Summary 
of the feveral Opinions which have been offered, 
concerning the firft Rife of the Bapiits. This was 
drawn up by Mr. Benj. Hinton himfelf, and defigned 
by him asa Prolegomenon to his intended Hiftory of 
them ; being the only Piece of it which he lived to 
finifh. 

Mr. Crofby’s Account, fo far as it here reaches, is 
comprehended in four Chapters; the firft of which 
extends from the Time of Wickliffe to the End of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the fecond from that 
Period to the End of the Reign of King James I. 
the third from thence to the Reftoratian of King 
Charles; the fourth contains the Memoirs of fome of 
the moft eminent and leading Men amongft the 
Englifh Baptifts. 

In the firft Chapter we have a compendious View 
of the Life, Writings, Tenets and Sufferings of 
Wickliffe. Mr. Crofby inclines to believe he was a 
Baptift ; becaufe fome Men of great Note and 
Learning in the Church of Rome have left it upon 
Record, that he denied Jufant-Baptifm, and alfa 
charge him with feveral of thofe which are called 
Anabaptiftical Exrors. Some who have regarded this 
as an Imputation on the Character of that illuftrious 
Confefior, have faid, thefe are only Lies and Slan- 
deis caft upon him by the Romani/is, his enraged E- 
nemies ; but our Author, for Reafons which he here 
offers, thinks their Teftimony may be allowed of in 
this Matter. Whether Wickliffe denied Infant-baptifm, 
or not, it is certain, he fays, he was the firft Reformer 
of any Note that fpread thofe Principles among the 
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Englifo which tend to overthrow the Practice of bap- 
tizing Infants: And amongft his Followers, both 
in Bohemia and England, we find many Baptifts, 
The Sequel of this Chapter is taken up with the 
Perfecutions of Anabaptifts from the Year 1400, 
when the Statute de Heretico comburendo was made at 
the Petition of the Clergy, to the Clofe of Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, when by her Proclamation fhe 
commanded all Anabapti/ts and other Hereticks to de- 
partthe Land. Of thofe who fuffered death, Mr, 
Crofby reckons Sixty-three, of whom Thirty-one 
were banifhed from hence and executed in Holland. 
In the fecond Chapter we have the Views of the feve- 
ral religious Parties upon K. Yames’s Acceffion to the 
Englifo Throne, with the general Character of that 
Prince; and an Account of the Addrefs of the Puritans 
to him for a Toleration, and the effectual Oppofition 
made thereto by the Bifhops ; with fome other Tranf- 
actions relating to the Axabaptifts in particular, where- 
of a bare Mention is fufficient : as, firft, the Englifh 
Exiles fetting up Churches in Holland, one of which 
was of this Perfuafion, under the Paftoral Overfighe 
of Mr. Fobn Smith; the Story of whofe Proceedings 
and Contefts with the other Exiles about his Princi- 
ples and Miniftrations is here amply fet forth: E1pe- 
cially with refpect to a Fact charg’d on him as a 
Crime of the moft heinous Nature, which is that of 
his baptizing bimfelf. A very ferious Enquiry is here 
made with regard to the Truth of it; Authorities are 
plentifully produc’d to give the Negative an Air of Pro- 
bability ; and upon the whole our Author, as it fhould 
feem, believes the Accufation groundlefs. Something 
is afterwards faid as to the Merits of a Queftion upon 
this Head, which may perhaps to many appear of 
fingular Confequence, that is, Whether Baptifm ad- 
minifier'd by the Hands of an unbaptiz’d Perfon is 
valid? The Difcuffion of this Point will afford 
a good deal of Entertainment to a polemical Reader, 
Ic was difputed, Mr. Crosby fays, for fome Years, 
‘© The Baptifts were not a little uneafy about it at 
ss firlt 5 
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« firft; * and the Pedobaptifts thought to render all 
the Baptizings among them invalid, for want of a 
proper Adminiftrator to begin their Practice: But by 
the excellent Reafonings of fome learned Men, their 
Beginning was well defended upon the fame Principles 
on which all other Proteftants built their Reformation. 
Secondly, We have a difplay of King Fames’s 
barbarous Zeal againft Herefy in the burning of 
Bariholomew Legate and Edward Whitman: the 
firft in Smithfield, London, March 18, 1611, the 
other at Litchfield, April 11, 1612. This laft was 
a Baptift, and being the laft who fuffer’d capitally 
in this Kingdom for Opinions, Mr. Crosby compli- 
ments his Set with the Honour both of leading the 
Way, and bringing up the Rear of all the Martyrs 
who were burnt alive in England: for it muft be 
remembered that William Sawtre, who was the firft, 
was fuppofed to have deny’d Infant Bapti/m. 
Thirdly, We have a brief Narrative of the Tranf- 
migration of the Anabaptifts from hence into our 
American Colonies ; of their Difputes with the other 
Parties ; and of the Troubles they underwent there. 
And returning from thence again hither. We have 
Fourthly, An Account of fome Pieces, containing 
their Principles, that were publifh’d by them in the 
Years 1615 and 1618, as alfo of others written a- 
gainft them ; their humble Supplication to King 
James for a Toleration ; and a Letter from one of 


* Becaufe of the following Dilemma, which forely prefs’d 
them: ‘* The whole World having, in the Age wherein the 
‘* Anakaptifis begun, been baptis’d in their Infancy; if that Bap- 
** ti/m was nothing, then there was none truly baptized in being, 
** but all were in a State of mere Nature: Now it did not feem 
*< reafonable that Men who were not baptized themfelves fhould 
* go and daptize others; and therefore the firft Heads of that 
** Sect not being rightly baptized themfelves, feemed not to 
** aét with any Authority when they went to baptize others.” 
This Difficulty, Mr. Crosby fays, did not a little perplex them, 
and they were divided in their Opinions how to aét, f as not to 
be guilty of any Diforder or Self-contradiétion : He has acquaint- 
ed us with the Methods that were fuggefted to get rid of it; and 
with the Solutions of ic that were offer’d by Henry Laurence, Etg; 
Mr. Tombes, and Mr, Spilsbury. 
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their Profelytes at London to his Friends in the Coun- 
try, acquainting them with the real Motives of his 
Separation from the Church of Exgland, and enter- 
ing into the Baptiis Communion. 

The third Chapter contains a Period of thirty-five 
Years, from the Beginning of Char/es the Firft’s Reign, 
to the Reftoration of Charles Il. After a Pteamble 
that includes a fuccinét Character of Charles I, and 
a tranfient Mention of the three great Inftruments of 
his defpotick Government, the Privy-Council, the 
Star-Chamber, and the High-Commiffion-Court, 
Mr. Crofby proceeds to lay before us the Meatures, 
which the Court Prelates and the King’s Minifters 
and Counfellors, who meant to carry the Royal Au- 
thority to the higheft Degree, went into, for the Op- 
preflion of the Puritans, whom they confidered as 
the chief Obftacle of their Defigns. As the Ana- 
baptifts were comprehended in that Denomination, 
they had a Share in all the Sufferings of it. It was not 
till the Year 1633, that they difcriminated themfelves 
from other Diffenters, and formed themfelves into 
diftincét Societies. Mr. Crofby has given us fome 
Memoirs of the firft of their Churches, coileéted from 
a Manufcript of Mr. William Kiffin. We may fup- 
pofe them hereafter to make a greater Figure in the 
World than heretofore. What our Author has faid 
concerning them, from this Time to that which ter- 
minates this Part of his Hiftory, (when ftript of Quo- 
tations, and thofe Paffages relating to the State which 
are neceflary, in the Work itielf, for connecting thofe 
that relate peculiarly to Anabaptifm) may be com- 
prifed in a very fhort Compafs. 

The Convocation, which was opened on the 14th 
of April 1640, were pleafed, as weare told, to take 
fo much Notice of them, as to decree, That the 
Canon they enacted againft Papifts fhould be in full 
Force againft Anabaptifts alfo. In the Years 1641 and 
42, two Treatifes were publifhed, one in Defence 
of Immerfion, wherein is clearly fhewed, that our 
Lord Chrift ordained dipping, &c. The other entitled, 
Tbe Vanity of Children’s Baptifm, About this ‘Time 
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there was a confiderable Profelyte came over to them ; 
namely, Mr. Francis Cornwell, M. A. and fometime 
Student of Emanuel-College in Cambridge. Our Au- 
thor is not fure by what means he was convinced, 
but having found out the Truth himfelf, he was 
willing to impart it to others; and therefore printed 
a {mall Piece, dedicated to the Houfe of Commons, 
which he called, Ihe Vindication of the Royal Com- 
miffion of King Fefus. Wherein he proves the Prac- 
tice of Chriftening Children is oppofite to it ; and that 
it is an antichriftian Cuftom, eftablifhed by Pope Jn- 
nocent III. This Year alfo, inthe Month of Ofober, 
was that Difpute between Dr. Featly and four Ana- 
baptifts in Southwark, which made a great Noife 
then and fince. According to Mr. Crofby’s Repre- 
{entation of this Affair, the Doétor behaved in it 
with very little Candour or Good-manners. Now it 
was likewife, that the pious Mr. Haxferd Knollys, 
who had fled to New-Eugland to efcape the Profecu- 
tion of the High-Commiffion-Court, returned back 
to London, and gathered a Congregation of Chriftians 
baptized upon the Profeffion of their Faith, over 
whom he was ordained Paftor, This was. much 
about the Meeting of the Long Parliament, of which 
our Author has collected an Encomium from Lord 
Clarendon, Whitlock, Lewis du Moulin, and Mr. 
Neal. It was in thefe Days too, that Mr. Baxter firft 
became acquainted with the Bapti/ts, who was after- 
wards one of their moft ftrenuous Oppofers. 

We find that prefently after the breaking out 
of the Quarrel between the King and Parliament, 
this Sect became very numerous; and no wonder, 
feeing the Encouragement they met with. JF u/ler in 
the XIth Book of his Church Hiftory, p. 172, re- 
lates, that on the 18th of fan. 1640-1, eighty of 
them meeting at a Houfe in St. Saviours in South- 
wark, preached, ‘* That the Statute in the 35th of 
“© Elizabeth for the Adminiftration of the Common- 
“¢ Prayer was no good Law, becaufe made by Bi- 
‘¢ fhops; that the King cannot makea good Law, be- 
** caufe not perfectly regenerate ; and that he was only 
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<¢ to be obeyed in civil Matters.” But this, Mr. Crofby 
fays, isa maimed and partial Account of the Thing, as 
appears by the Church Book, or Journal, kept by this 
very People. It was, he fays, as appears from thence, 
an Independent Congregation, tho’ there might be fome 
few Baptifts among them. They met in Deadman’s- 
Place, having one Mr. Stephen More for their Pattor ; 
and being affembled on the Lord’s Day as ufual, tho’ 
not with their former Secrecy, they were apprehend- 
ed, and by Sir obu Lenthal, the Marthal of the 
King’s-Bench, committed to the Cink Prifon. The 
next Morning, fix or feven of the Men were carried up 
to the Houfe of Lords, where they were accufed of the 
Doétrines mentioned by Fuller. The Lords examin- 
ed them ftriétly upon thefe Heads; and they as freely 
acknowledged, that they owned no other Head of 
the Church than Jefus Chrift; that no Prince had 
Power to bind the Confciences of Men; and that 
Laws made contrary to thofe of God were of no 
Force. Their Judges, inftead of inflicting any Pe- 
nalty upon them, treated them with a great deal of 
Refpect ; and fome of the Houfe enquired, where 
the Place of their Meeting was, and intimated that 
they would come and hear them. And accordingly 
three or four of the Peers did go to their Meeting on 
the next Lord’s Day. The People went on in their 
ufual Method, having two Sermons; in both which 
they treated on thofe Points whereof they had been 
accufed, grounding their Difcourfes on Marth, xxviil. 
18, After this they received the Lord’s Supper, and 
then made a Colleétion for the Poor, to which the 
Lords contributed liberally, and at their Departure 
exprefs’d their Approbation of what they had heard and 
feen, and their Inclination to come again. Bug this, 
our Author adds, made too much Noife among the 
Mob for them to venture a fecond time. 


The Subject of this Article will be continued in the Firft 
of the egfuing Number. 
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